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From  the  Editor 


What  are  the  Russians  thinking?  This  summer  I  have  visited  Russia 
once  more  and  I  have  helped  to  translate  at  the  conversations  with  a 
Russian  peace  delegation  recently  in  Britain.  I  have  not  seen  any  of 
the  people  who  make  policy  but  I  have  seen  some  of  those  who  are 
on  the  ‘outer  circle’,  that  is  to  say  people  who  meet  the  policy 
makers  from  time  to  time  and  help  to  form  the  atmosphere  of  official 
opinion. 

I  get  a  strong  impression  of  the  present  mood  of  educated  Russians, 
which  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago.  They 
are  now  busy  counting  their  blessings,  which  are  impressive  to  Soviet 
citizens  and  old  Moscow  hands,  but  not  necessarily  to  anyone  else. 
Food  is  now  plentiful,  good  and  cheap,  though  vegetables  are  short; 
one  can  at  last  say  confidently  that  the  poor  live  better  than  they  did 
before  the  Revolution.  Housing  is  now  going  up  at  a  fantastic  rate; 
earlier  claims  of  progress  in  Soviet  housing  were  chiefly  ballyhoo;  the 
current  rate  of  building  is  catching  up  with  the  gigantic  need.  The  new 
flats  are  small  and  the  architecture  is  dull,  but  the  ghastly  cellars  in 
which  many  lived  are  now  emptying.  The  return  of  millions  from 
concentration  camps  has  not  overtaxed  the  new  housing.  The  shops 
are  full,  often  with  absurd  luxuries  that  no  one  can  buy,  but  also  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Revolution  with  things  that  everyone  wants  at  prices 
*  that  most  people  can  pay.  On  public  occasions  or  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  Soviet  citizens  still  give  misleading  answers  with  that  dead 
pan  seriousness  which  may  conceal  anything  or  nothing,  but  people  no 
longer  live  in  daily  fear  of  arrest.  They  talk  fairly  freely  with  foreigners, 
and  more  freely  with  each  other,  though  there  are  some  subjects  which 
it  is  better  to  avoid.  The  Moscow  telephone  works  as  well  as  ours. 
Moscow  taxis  exist  and  are  cheap.  And  so  on  and  so  on. 

Russians  love  their  country  dearly,  indeed  they  are  in  danger  of 
making  it  an  idol.  They  are  proud  of  Russia  but  they  know  her  weak¬ 
nesses  and  they  have  a  timid  fear  of  what  others  think  of  her.  This  can 
make  them  both  assertive  and  resentful.  When  so  much  is  so  much 
better,  why  must  we  always  remind  them  of  what  is  still  wrong?  I  do  not 
1  seek  to  justify  this  attitude  but  to  understand  it. 

Russians  are  now  ready  to  discuss  the  tension  between  ‘East’  and 
‘West’  with  a  new  openness.  Their  injured  innocence  can  still  be  irritat- 
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ing,  but  are  we  the  people  to  throw  the  first  stone?  Some  of  their  public 
statements  remind  me  of  a  Dickensian  Englishman  explaining  the 
inherent  superiority  of  Victorian  England.  Some  Soviet  propaganda  is 
— or  at  least  has  been — consciously  untruthful,  but  some  of  it  is  firmly 
believed.  When  Russians  speak  of  their  country’s  peaceful  intentions 
they  mean  what  they  say.  Most  of  them  have  a  shrewd  idea  of  what 
happened  in  Hungary  and  are  uneasy  about  it,  but  it  does  not  occur  to 
them  that  anyone  might  think  this  shows  a  generally  aggressive  aim, 
any  more  than  we  should  think  that  the  Suez  campaign  shows  that 
Britain  and  France  are  aggressive  countries.  When  Russians  speak  of 
peace  I  sometimes  feel  they  are  making  a  desperate,  despairing  effort  to 
break  through  what  seems  to  be  our  incomprehension  and  to  make  us 
see  that  they  only  want  to  be  left  in  peace.  After  one  such  effort,  a 
leading  woman  journalist  said  to  me,  ‘Now  I  see  how  terrible  it  must  be 
to  have  to  prove  that  you  are  innocent,  when  you  are  innocent’.  1  told 
her  I  agreed  with  Mr.  George  Kennan  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  never 
wanted  to  attack  the  West.  She  was  pleased  with  this,  but  she  could  not 
make  Mr.  Kennan  out.  ‘Why  then  was  he  the  inventor  of  the  policy  of 
containment  and  one  of  the  architects  of  Nato?’  I  said  we  regarded 
these  as  purely  defensive  arrangements.  She  found  this  strange  and 
spoke  about  ‘The  organizers  of  the  cold  war’,  without  realizing  how 
unreal  such  a  phrase  sounded  to  me. 

The  peace  delegation  listened  with  close  attention  to  an  explanation 
of  the  underlying  reasons  for  British  apprehensions  of  Russia.  This  was 
new  to  them  but  it  seemed  to  go  home.  Afterwards  one  of  them  asked 
how  far  our  attitude  was  really  due  to  fear  and  how  far  to  hate.  The 
Russian  picture  of  our  society  is  much  behind  the  times.  They  still  think 
of  a  ruling  class  of  top-hatted  capitalists  consumed  with  rage  against 
the  workers’  state,  but  reality  is  beginning  to  break  through.  I  was 
interested  to  find  that  the  phrase  ‘The  transformation  (pererozhdenie) 
of  capitalism’  is  already  well  known  even  if  the  fact  is  not  yet  accepted. 
I  am  not  implying  that  capitalism  in  its  latest  form  is  a  model  institution 
but  I  do  say  that  it  is  very  different  from  the  capitalism  which  Marx  and 
Lenin  knew.  I  was  questioned  about  where  I  conceived  such  a  trans¬ 
formation  to  be  taking  place.  It  seemed  more  credible  to  them  that 
this  should  be  happening  in  Britain  than  in  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
capitalist  world.  The  dynamic  capitalism  of  America  and  Western 
Germany  terrifies  the  average  thinking  Russian,  whether  he  is  a 
Marxist,  a  Christian,  or  an  agnostic  as  regards  both  these  views  of 
the  world. 
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ic  Such  exchanges  show  how  far  apart  we  are,  but  they  also  show  the 
le  possibility  of  genuine  meeting.  On  both  sides  there  are  dangerous 

is  illusions,  but  I  know  both  countries  and  I  think  that  the  Soviet  illusions 

ly  about  us  are  more  dangerous  and  more  widespread  than  our  illusions 

IS  about  them.  However  there  has  been  a  new  start  in  cultural  relations 

it  between  this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union.  If  this  brings  enough 

o  visitors  from  each  country  to  the  other  for  long  enough  these  illusions 

will  gradually  disappear.  We  shall  not  always  like  each  other,  and 
it  Russian  reactions  to  our  reality,  when  they  know  it,  may  be  discon- 
5f  certing;  but  neither  side  will  find  anything  to  prevent  it  sharing  the  same 
o  planet  with  the  other. 

IS 

a 

A  Spiritual  Vacuum 

id  Most  Russians  do  not  know  what  to  think  about  the  deeper  things  of 
Jr  this  world  and  the  next.  Socialism  is  universally  accepted  in  a  general 
3t  way,  but  few  are  interested  in  the  rigours  of  Marxist  analysis.  Scepticism 
5f  has  fed  on  the  many  changes  of  the  party  line.  Ordinary  people  are 

d  puzzled  and  are  apt  to  shift  their  ground  uneasily  if  they  come  up 

d  against  firm  convictions.  I  have  been  told  that  those  party  members  who 
w  were  sent  to  Siberia  by  Stalin  and  have  returned  are  the  most  Leninist 
group  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  exile,  under  Stalin,  as  in  Tsarist  days,  the 
'n  exiles  met  and  talked  and  took  stock  of  the  world, 
is  In  Russia  there  is  a  passionate  belief— or  is  it  only  a  longing  to  be- 
id  lieve? — in  the  perfectibility  of  human  society  on  this  earth.  To  doubt 

le  this  is  to  be  ‘anti-human’.  To  believe  otherwise  after  all  the  sacrifices  is 

ik  too  cruel  for  most  Russians  to  contemplate,  at  least  for  those  over 

St  thirty.  How  can  the  Church  come  to  grips  with  such  a  view,  and  how 

IS  otherwise  can  she  seem  relevant  to  the  felt  needs  of  Soviet  men  and 

?)  women?  The  Communist  view  of  man  and  society  takes  no  account  of 

i-  the  hard  facts  of  the  fall,  of  man’s  tendency  to  sin.  It  is  therefore 

'n  tempting  for  Christians  to  say  simply  that  the  Marxist  view  is  false  and 

^d  that  the  whole  enterprise  is  doomed.  No  Communist  Government 

s-  would  allow  this  to  be  said  in  public  and  it  might  well  be  thought  that 

at  in  consequence  the  Church  has  withdrawn  from  society,  placing  its 

le  hopes  on  another  world.  It  is  true  that  the  churches  behind  the  iron 

n  curtain  have  no  adequate  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 

a  modern  society.  A  visitor  on  a  first  visit  to  Russia  has  written,  ‘After  a 

3f  time  I  found  even  the  churches  depressing.  With  all  their  courage  and 

beauty  and  wonderful  ancient  rites,  their  holy  priests  and  the  devotion 
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of  the  faithful,  they  seem  too  still  and  perfect,  as  though  covered  with 
golden  ice.  I  began  to  long  for  those  boring  notices  to  be  given  out .  .  . 
the  pamphlets  and  notices  and  appeals  for  foreign  missions  and  col¬ 
lecting  boxes  for  good  causes  and  the  bad  taste  of  our  churches.’  This 
is  a  shrewd  criticism  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  It  does  not  apply 
in  the  same  way  to  the  Baptists;  they  have  the  common  touch  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  phrase,  but  they  are  withdrawn  into  themselves  in 
much  the  same  way.  How,  it  will  be  asked,  could  it  be  otherwise  under 
a  Communist  Government? 

Yet  this  way  of  looking  at  the  facts  of  religion  under  Communism  is 
not  adequate.  Christians  ought  not  to  say  there  can  be  no  ‘good 
society’;  we  do  say  that  goodness  cannot  be  separated  from  holiness. 
The  Russian  Church  is  not  very  explicit  about  social  questions,  but  it 
shows  men  and  women  the  way  to  holiness,  which  is  the  way  to  the 
transformation  of  society.  Russian  Christians  lag  behind  in  giving 
articulate  expression  to  the  ideas  that  are  likely  to  convert  secularized 
man,  but  a  Russian  Christian  leader  has  said  recently  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  anti-religious  propaganda  the  Gospel  is  received  more  easily  in 
Russian  hearts  than  in  the  West.  I  think  this  is  true  but  it  is  God’s  poor 
in  their  myriads  whom  one  sees  in  the  churches.  It  is  easier  for  them  to 
go;  they  risk  nothing  by  being  seen  regularly  in  church,  whereas  an 
intellectual  might  spoil  his  career.  ‘How  hard  it  is  for  a  rich  man  .  . .  .’ 
Even  so  the  number  of  intellectuals  who  go  to  church  is  growing  and 
there  are  certainly  believers  who  go  to  church  on  special  days  but  find 
it  more  prudent  not  to  go  too  often.  However  the  great  bulk  of  educated 
people  is  still  untouched  by  religion  and  is  likely  to  remain  untouched 
until  the  Russian  Christians  learn  to  speak  to  them  in  terms  that  they 
can  understand. 


The  Capability  to  Strike  Second 

The  most  interesting  discussions  on  defence  do  not  take  place  in 
public.  More  fundamental  thinking  is  now  going  on  than  the  general 
public  knows,  and  Christians  are  taking  a  considerable  part  in  this.  Not 
the  least  interesting  of  these  meetings  took  place  recently  at  Lambeth 
Palace.  Sir  Kenneth  Grubb  was  in  the  chair;  among  those  who  took 
part  were  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of  Manchester,  Peter¬ 
borough  and  Chichester,  Dr.  Harold  Roberts,  Canon  T.  R.  Milford 
(the  Master  of  the  Temple),  Canon  Collins,  General  Eldridge,  Admiral 
Buzzard,  Mr.  Kenneth  Younger,  and  Mr.  Alastair  Buchan  (the  Director 
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of  the  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies).  This  is  a  fair  indication  of  the 
calibre  of  the  people  who  have  taken  part  in  recent  discussions. 

Many  of  the  defence  experts — service  chiefs,  politicans,  journalists 
and  professors — are  themselves  Christians  who  earnestly  seek  to  hear 
what  the  Church  can  say  to  them  about  their  terrible  responsibilities. 
Acute  disagreements  remain  but  1  seem  to  descry  the  elements  of  a 
defence  policy  which  could  have  the  support  of  many  influential 
Christians,  though  by  no  means  of  alt.  In  what  follows  1  do  not  speak 
from  any  specialist  knowledge,  but  I  have  tried  to  listen  intelligently 
and  I  now  record  what  I  have  heard,  as  well  as  I  can. 

Five  of  the  larger  H  bombs  would  ‘destroy  England  almost  altogether’ 
and  seventy  the  U.S.A.  The  U.S.A.  is  believed  to  have  anything  from 
thirty  to  a  hundred  thousand  atomic  bombs,  the  U.S.S.R.  ten  to  twenty 
thousand.  The  difference  is  not  important,  for  ‘enough  is  enough’,  as 
well-informed  circles  are  beginning  to  say.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  this  ghastly  array  would  be  used  by  either  side — except  as  the  result 
of  a  general  miscalculation  such  as  took  place  in  July  and  August  1914. 
So  the  ‘tactical  atomic  weapons’  are  a  more  urgent  problem  than  the 
megaton  weapons.  No  one  sees  how  we  can  have  a  practicable  defence 
policy  in  the  immediate  future  without  relying  on  ‘tactical  atomic 
weapons’  but  our  undeviating  aim  must  be  the  abolition  of  these 
weapons,  as  one  of  the  steps  on  the  road  to  general  disarmament.  In 
the  meantime  we  should  so  reorganize  our  defence  as  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  our  being  the  first  to  use  even  tactical  atomic  weapons.  But  a 
policy  of  building  up  our  conventional  defences  would  involve  vast 
new  burdens  in  money  and  manpower.  So  it  may  be  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  Christians  should  campaign  for  greatly  increased  ex¬ 
penditure  on  ‘conventional’  weapons,  much  higher  pay  for  the  regular 
forces,  and  even  the  reintroduction  of  conscription,  as  lesser  evils  than 
reliance  on  nuclear  weapons.^  Some  might  consider  it  a  Christian  duty 
to  join  the  Forces  if  more  men  under  arms  would  reduce  our  reliance  on 


*  It  is  obvious  that  what  I  am  suggesting  will  be  very  distasteful  to  most  Christians. 
No  doubt  some  readers  will  write  to  tell  me  so.  I  hope  they  will,  but  I  ask  them  first 
to  try  to  hammer  out  an  alternative  policy  based  on  hard  facts.  The  world  is  justified 
in  judging  the  Church  by  the  readiness  of  Christians  to  face  unpalatable  truth.  Those 
who  wish  to  follow  up  such  thoughts  are  advised  to  subscribe  to  Survival,  the  organ 
of  the  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies,  available  from  the  Institute  itself,  at  18  Adam 
Street,  London,  W.C.2  (annual  subscription  2  guineas  or  7s.  6d.  per  copy).  For  study 
groups  the  pamphlet  Christians  and  Atomic  War  (2s.),  available  from  the  British 
Council  of  Churches,  10  Eaton  Gate,  S.W.l,  will  be  useful.  In  spite  of  its  name  this 
is  not  regarded  by  those  who  produced  it  as  more  than  a  report  of  work  in  progress, 
but  it  is  well  informed  and  faces  some  inescapable  problems. 
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megaton  bombs.  Such  costly  witness  might  impress  the  public  even 
more  than  marches  and  manifestos.  No  political  party  would  dare  to 
take  the  initiative  in  a  more  expensive  defence  policy,  but  all  the  parties 
might  follow  a  lead  if  other  agencies  were  able  to  convince  public  s 
opinion.  c 

It  has  been  said  that  ‘we  are  living  in  luxury  behind  a  wall  of  horror’.  I 

Nuclear  weapons  are  cheaper  than  an  enormous  standing  army.  That  \ 

was  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Dulles’  sinister  phrase  ‘deterrence  at  a  bearable  t 
cost’.  Moreover  ‘the  doctrine  of  deterrence’  was  subtly  and  impercept-  s 

ibly  changed  into  a  doctrine  of  punishment.  If  you  cannot  deter  the  ( 

enemy  you  can  at  least  punish  him.  This  change  has  been  called  a  ] 

‘cardinal  error’.  I  would  add  that  it  was  a  sin,  and  I  draw  the  conclusion  1 

that  Nato  should  renounce  ‘brinkmanship’  openly.  There  are  many 
signs  that  in  fact  Nato’s  leaders  are  no  longer  ‘brinkmen’,  if  they  ever  ] 
were,  but  they  have  not  said  so  clearly  or  publicly  enough. 

The  tone  and  emphasis  of  Mr.  Kennan’s  original  policy  of  ‘contain¬ 
ment’  was  wiser  and  more  practical  in  its  day;  now  we  should  seek 
every  opportunity  of  ‘disengagement’,  great  though  the  difficulties  of 
that  may  be.  The  aim  of  Nato  should  be  ‘to  maintain  the  capability  to 
strike  second'  and  to  do  this  without  nuclear  weapons.  We  should  say 
openly  that  in  no  circumstances  will  we  strike  first,  not  even  to  counter 
an  expected  blow,  and  that  in  no  circumstances  will  we  be  the  first  to 
use  the  largest  megaton  bombs.  Many,  of  whom  I  am  one,  would  urge 
that  we  should  bind  ourselves  outright  never  to  use  the  big  bombs,  in 
spite  of  the  insistence  of  the  soldiers  that  this  would  be  tempting  the 
enemy. 

1  have  left  to  the  last  the  most  pressing  matter  of  all.  In  a  few  years 
every  sizeable  country  will  be  able  to  make  or  obtain  nuclear  weapons 
unless  something  is  done  to  limit  their  manufacture.  The  more  countries 
have  these  weapons,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  be  used.  If  Peron, 
Castro,  Nasser,  Kassem  and  the  Israelis  all  had  nuclear  weapons,  can 
we  be  sure  that  none  of  them  would  have  used  them?  The  combinations 
of  menaces  might  soon  pass  out  of  control,  as  in  1914.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  unilateral  nuclear  disarmament  by  Britain  is  likely  to  prevent  other 
nations  from  developing  nuclear  weapons  we  should  so  disarm  our¬ 
selves,  even  if  this  reduces  our  effective  part  in  Nato.  Can  it  be  so 
shown?  That  is  the  question,  raised  by  the  combination,  this  summer, 
of  the  Labour  Party’s  plan  for  a  ‘non-nuclear  club’  and  the  French 
development  of  the  A  bomb.  It  would  be  tragic  if  such  a  question  were 
to  be  decided  by  party  interest  or  national  pride. 
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The  Kirchentag 


The  Kirchentag  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church  in  Munich  was 
staggering.  Three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  people  came  in  spite 
of  rain  to  the  rally  on  the  last  day.  The  brass  band  had  5,200 
players.  Yet  the  true  significance  is  not  in  the  numbers.  This  is  just  as 
well,  for  a  mass  meeting  at  Munich  awakens  frightening  memories.  On 
the  first  day  80,000  of  us  met  on  the  Konigsplatz  where  Hitler  had  often 
spoken,  as  the  speakers  reminded  us.  The  ‘Ecumenical  Centre’  presided 
over  by  Mark  Gibbs  was  in  the  Hochschule  fiir  Musik  where  the 
Munich  Agreement  was  signed.  This  reminded  some  of  us  that  we  too 
had  things  that  we  would  like  to  forget. 

There  is  good  reason  to  fear  the  emotion  that  can  be  generated  by 
large  concourses  of  Germans,  but  the  Kirchentag  is  not  just  schwdrmerei. 
The  core  of  this  extraordinary  meeting  was  the  45,000  laymen  and 
women  who  had  registered  for  four  days  of  intensive  study  and  prayer. 
They  came  from  all  classes  and  all  ages  but  the  young  predominated. 
Most  of  them  had  prepared  by  attending  groups  to  study  the  various 
themes  of  the  meeting.  They  listened  to  long  talks  by  leading  laymen 
and  theologians.  These  were  carefully  prepared  and  rewritten  after 
criticism,  and  they  spoke  to  real  needs,  but  they  were  not  easy 
listening;  yet  the  vast  audiences  reacted  with  manifest  understanding. 
Many  of  them  will  go  back  to  discuss  similar  things  in  the  Evangelical 
Academies. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  I  supposed  that  nothing  good  could  come  out  of 
Germany  for  a  generation.  Yet  here  was  new  life  pulsing  through  tens 
of  thousands,  enough  perhaps  to  leaven  the  whole  lump  in  the  end.  We 
in  this  country  have  no  ‘frontier’  work  to  compare  with  this.  We  have  mass 
evangelism,  we  have  thinkers  and  we  have  lay  movements  but  the  three 
never  meet.  The  Scottish  Kirk  Week  is  an  attempt  to  do  something  of 
this  kind  in  Scotland  but  an  item  on  another  page  shows  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  this  modest  experiment.  It  is  good  to  learn  that  the  Scots 
are  not  discouraged  by  these  difficulties.  In  England  we  have  not  even 
begun  to  think  seriously  about  this,  unless  indeed  the  jolt  given  to  the 
English  visitors  at  Munich  has  at  last  started  something. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  German  experience  can  be  adapted  to 
British  needs.  No  doubt  we  should  start  on  a  smaller  scale  but  our 
objective  must  be  no  less  than  the  transfiguration  of  national  life.  In 
Germany  the  devil  had  his  greatest  triumph  but  the  devil  is  not  having 
the  last  word.  In  Munich  I  saw  something  of  what  a  transfigured 
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Germany  would  be.  Surely  what  can  be  done  in  Germany  can  be  done 
here,  though  perhaps  in  a  very  different  way. 


Homo  Ecumenicus 

Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin,  the  speaker  at  the  next  Frontier  Luncheon, 
is  himself  a  symbol  of  the  way  in  which  many  streams  flow  together  in 
the  living  elements  of  church  life.  He  is  a  Presbyterian,  yet  a  Bishop  in 
the  apostolic  succession ;  he  is  a  theologian  of  unity  who  is  admired  by 
many  Roman  Catholics,  yet  he  has  done  more  than  anyone  in  the 
‘historic  churches’  to  gain  recognition  for  Pentecostal  values.  A 
missionary  bishop,  he  is  known  for  his  imaginative  understanding  of 
the  laity.  He  knows  at  first  hand  something  of  all  the  spiritual  issues 
which  constitute  the  substance  of  the  difficult  practical  decisions  that 
now  lie  before  the  ecumenical  movement.  J.  W.  L. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  FRONTIER  COUNCIL 
is  arranging  a 

Frontier  Luncheon 

on  Thursday,  8th  October,  1959,  at  the  YMCA,  112  Great  Russell  Street, 
W.C.i,  to  which  all  readers  and  their  friends  are  invited. 

BISHOP  LESSLIE  NEWBIGIN 

will  speak  on 

‘THH  STRUCTURES  OF  THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT’ 

Dr  Newbigin  is  the  former  Bishop  of  Madura  and  Ramnad  in  the  Church  of 
South  India  and  the  new  General  Secretary  of  the  International  Missionary 

Council. 

The  chair  will  be  taken  by  sir  KENNETH  GRUBb,  c.m.g.  ll.d. 

Buffet  lunch  12.45;  ^nd  discussion  1.15— 2  p.m. 

Admission  by  ticket  only,  obtainable  before  6th  October 

Please  apply  on  the  form  enclosed  in  this  number,  sending  35.  6c/.  per  person 
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W.  R.  NIBLETT 

Tom,  Dick  and  Mary 

This  article  outlines  the  ideas  put  forward  in  a  book  called 
Christian  Education  in  a  Secular  Society  which  the  Oxford 
University  Press,  London,  hopes  to  publish  this  autumn. 

OM,  Dick  and  Mary  are  remarkably  healthier,  taller  and 
heavier,  age  for  age,  than  were  their  predecessors  in  any  genera¬ 
tion.  By  and  large,  children  today  are  better  housed,  better  fed, 
better  clothed  and  better  educated  than  children  ever  were,  and  they 
stay  at  school  longer  too.  The  number  of  children  remaining  at  school 
in  England  after  the  age  of  fifteen  is  rising  indeed  year  by  year  at  the 
astonishing  rate  of  7  per  cent.  A  higher  proportion  of  our  boys  and  girls 
are  getting  passes  in  a  wider  scatter  of  subjects  at  a  higher  standard  than 
ever  before  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  or  eighteen.  And  the  amount 
of  knowledge  demanded  for  a  pass  tends  to  grow  greater  gradually  over 
the  years.  In  addition  to  academic  knowledge,  children  are  getting  hold 
as  well  of  more  skills  and  more  facts  of  an  unacademic  sort.  They  are 
acquiring  a  wider  variety  of  unexaminable  techniques,  certainly  un¬ 
examined  techniques.  They  are  securing  a  wider  variety  of  kinds  of 
confidence — because  thereareahun- 
dred  different  kinds  of  confidence — 
while  they  are  still  at  school.  Whether 
or  not  they  are  writing  as  neatly  or 
spelling  as  well,  they  assuredly  learn 
during  their  schooldays  more  than 
their  parents  did  about  science  and 
about  crafts;  they’re  better  informed 
about  current  events  at  a  younger 
age,  they  have  heard  more  music, 
they  have  taken  part  in  a  greater 
variety  of  physical  exercise,  they 
have  certainly  visited  more  places 
away  from  their  own  localities, 
often  on  journeys  organized  by 
the  schools.  And,  though  there 
are  many  exceptions,  children  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  leaving  any 
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type  of  school  do  tend  in  a  greater  proportion  of  cases  to  have  poise. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  general  was  improving 
so  satisfactorily  that  there  was  little  to  be  concerned  about.  But  where 
are  we  really  making  for  in  the  education  we  are  giving?  Says  mother; 
‘Nothing  is  too  good  for  the  child.’  Says  father:  ‘I  want  my  boy  to  be 
simply  a  normal  boy,  that’s  what  I  want  him  to  be.’  ‘Mum  says  I  don’t 
need  to  learn  French  if  I  don’t  want  to,’  says  daughter.  ‘What  I’m  after 
is  a  good  job,’  says  son,  ‘and  if  I  have  got  to  work  a  bit  at  school  that’s 
all  part  of  the  contract.’ 


Educating  for  what? 

In  none  of  these  statements  is  there  any  suggestion  that  life  may  have  a 
purpose  greater  than  happiness  or  welfare  or,  at  best,  material  success, 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  life  demands  commitment.  If  education 
has  anything  to  do  with  commitment,  if  its  concern  is  to  include  that 
level  at  all,  the  total  picture  may  not  be  as  rosy  as  is  often  thought. 
Many  people  would  of  course  emphatically  deny  that  school  ought  to 
have  any  concern  of  that  sort.  They  would  argue  with  considerable 
logic  that  this  is  not  the  job  of  the  school,  any  more  than  it  is  the  job  of 
the  university.  Commitment  is  something  which  may  happen  to  some 
people,  but  the  school’s  job,  and  the  job  of  higher  education  generally, 
is  to  teach  mathematics  and  history  and  science  and  all  the  other 
subjects  efficiently  and  not  to  worry  about  impalpables.  Yet  this  is 
simply  to  turn  one’s  eyes  away  from  what  must  inevitably  be  going  on, 
even  if  we  are  teaching  mathematics  and  history  and  science  with  the 
utmost  efficiency.  The  school,  like  the  training  college  and  the  univer¬ 
sity,  cannot  simply  teach  subjects,  however  hard  they  try,  without 
teaching  at  the  same  time  and  by  implication  a  whole  series  of  values 
and  attitudes.  To  give  mathematics  six  periods  a  week,  Latin  five 
periods  a  week,  chemistry  five  periods  a  week,  English  four  periods  a 
week,  while  you  give  art  one  period  a  week,  religious  knowledge  one 
period  a  week  and  music  no  periods  a  week,  is,  in  itself,  to  indulge  in  a 
value-judgment.  There  may  be  very  good  reasons  indeed  for  such  a 
distribution  of  time  in  the  time-table  and  at  the  moment  I  am  not 
criticizing  it.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that  some  philosophy  of  life  may 
be  involved  in  distributing  time  in  that  way. 

Secondly,  evaluations  creep  in,  in  the  selection  of  what  should  be 
dealt  with  within  the  subjects  that  are  in  fact  taught.  We  tend  to  select 
topics  within  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  which  avoid  raising  emotion 
so  that  reason  may  the  more  efficiently  be  trained.  In  other  words,  we 
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try  to  play  safe.  On  the  whole,  I  think  this  is  true  of  schools  and  not  very 
untrue  of  universities.  Scientific  studies  can  be  the  supreme  example  of 
playing  safe.  They  can  be,  often  are,  for  adolescents,  ways  of  escape 
from  having  to  face  more  than  a  section  of  the  life  which  is  really  being 
lived.  This  is  one  reason  why  scientific  studies  are  so  popular  and  why 
people  can  advance  so  rapidly  and  effectively  in  them.  Biology,  for 
example,  is  clearly  a  study  of  plants  and  animals,  man  being  treated,  in 
so  far  as  he  is  treated,  as  an  animal.  That  is  perfectly  safe  and  correctly 
biological.  But  it  is  a  neat  way  of  escaping  from  any  need  to  face,  in  the 
biology  period,  a  good  many  of  the  facts  about  human  nature  and 
about  man.  Non-involvement,  in  our  day,  is  so  often  thought  of  as  part 
of  safety.  Firm  affirmation  is  regarded  as  rather  dangerous,  as  having, 
as  Marcel  says,  ‘a  toxic  quality’  about  it.  In  the  school  interpretation, 
housecraft,  plainly,  is  cookery  and  needlework,  and  maybe,  in  advanced 
branches,  furnishing  and  decorating  a  flat  or  a  home.  But  it  is  certainly 
not  concerned  with  family  living. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  teaching  social  history — the  most  popular  kind 
of  history  the  school  can  deal  with,  by  and  large — is  the  suggestion, 
unnoticeably  embedded  in  what  we  teach,  that  progress  is  more  or  less 
inevitable.  It  always  has  been  happening,  except  in  those  periods  of 
history  which  we  don’t  take  much  into  account  anyway.  The  really 
important  part  of  history,  and  especially  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries,  are  full  of  progress.  And  man  hasn’t  had  to  do  anything 
costly  about  it.  Welfare  can  be  arranged,  and  arranged  without  too  much 
effort  or  cost  to  anybody:  men  don’t  need  to  be  much  involved  in  life  if 
it  is  lived  at  this  level.  This  is  the  implication,  unvoiced,  unspoken,  almost 
completely  unconscious,  in  much  of  the  teaching  of  history,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  social  history,  in  many  schools  today.  And  yet  there  is  no 
settling  with  a  moral  problem  by  cutting  it  dead.  We  tend  in  schools  to 
leave  out  much  of  the  real  in  life  in  order  to  teach  what  we  regard  as 
proper  and  safe  and  traditional. 

Thirdly,  evaluations  enter  into  school  life  by  having  the  criterion  of 
examination  success,  whether  at  the  age  of  eleven-plus  or  sixteen-plus 
or  eighteen-plus,  or  at  the  end  of  any  term.  Now  I  am  not  against 
examinations.  I  believe  them  to  be  necessary  disciplines,  for  most 
people,  but  to  regard  marks  in  examinations  as  the  chief  criterion  of 
success  is  highly  misleading.  The  Christian  test  of  successful  living  may, 
rather  than  examination  success,  be  the  ability  to  say  no  to  temptation, 
to  forgive  a  wrong  which  has  been  done  to  you,  a  willingness  to  sacrifice 
yourself  for  somebody  else.  Examination  success  will  not  in  the  least  be 
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an  un-Christian  thing  to  have,  but  it  will  be  put  in  its  place  among  many 
other  tests  of  successful  living. 

Fourthly,  evaluations  enter  subtly  into  school  life  in  the  type  of  dis¬ 
cipline  which  is  prevalent.  In  some  schools  the  head  is  a  distant  poten¬ 
tate,  in  others  he  is  a  human  being,  friendly  and  sympathetic,  though 
no  doubt  possessed  of  plenty  of  latent  power.  But  here’s  a  subtle  way  of 
imparting  values  and  judgments  of  what  is  important  or  less  impor¬ 
tant.  A  school  in  which  personal  relations  between  members  of  the 
whole  school  community  tend  to  be  close  will  have  a  greater  chance  of 
teaching  the  Christian  presuppositions  than  a  school  where  rigidity  and 
coldness  are  dominant. 

A  ‘nine-to-four’  teacher  can  only  with  difficulty  be  a  really  Christian 
teacher,  as  compared  with  a  teacher  who  gives  more  of  his  time  to 
school  interests  and  to  his  boys  and  girls.  Even  the  kind  of  caretaker 
who  expects  the  classrooms  to  be  cleared  by  two  minutes  past  four,  so 
that  the  ‘real  job’  of  cleaning  them  out  can  be  done,  has  a  greater  effect 
upon  school  life  than  might  at  first  be  thought.  Where  everybody  feels  that, 
unless  they  are  away  at  latest  by  ten  past  four  the  caretaker  will  leave, 
then  the  caretaker  is  a  real  influence  upon  what  can  be  done  in  the  place. 

Schools  are  apt,  as  I  have  suggested,  to  be  more  successful  in  these 
days  in  getting  over  what  might  be  called  a  two-dimensional  view  of  life 
than  a  three-dimensional.  They  tend  to  impart  to  their  pupils  a  view  of 
life  which  is  lacking  in  depth.  They  suggest  that  a  striving  for  success,  a 
desire  to  achieve  good  examination  results,  an  attainment  of  normality 
are  major  virtues  for  everybody.  Normality  is,  of  course,  the  dominant 
American  virtue:  it  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  leading  English 
virtues  too.  Getting  the  necessary  equipment  of  general  knowledge  into 
children’s  minds  so  that  they  may  go  out  into  the  world  equipped  with 
the  information  that  they  will  require  in  so  many  fields  tends  to  be 
regarded  as  overwhelmingly  important.  If  these  things  are  concentrated 
upon  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  children  may  begin  to  think  that  others 
are  not  really  so  very  important  in  life.  Great  issues  may  never  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  school  because  there  is  no  subject  on  the  time-table  appro¬ 
priate  for  their  discussion.  Death  and  sin  and  forgiveness  may  hardly 
be  mentioned  to  a  child  after  he  has  left  the  primary  school.  The  school 
in  this  way  may  not  be  so  much  in  touch  with  the  real  lives  of  its 
children  as  it  might  be  if  teachers  and  taught,  no  matter  what  the  sub¬ 
ject,  were  able  at  occasional  moments  to  reveal  themselves  to  one 
another  as  human  beings  instead  of  as  very  good  teachers  and  moder¬ 
ately  good  pupils. 


How  does  all  this  apply  to  particular  subjects?  English  can  readily 
suggest  the  three-dimensional  again  and  again  because  of  the  books 
which  are  read  in  it.  Religious  Knowledge  ought  to  be  a  subject, 
though  it  very  often  isn’t,  in  which  real  issues  are  raised  and  the  Bible  is 
seen  to  be  relevant  to  modern  life.  In  teaching  Religious  Knowledge 
much  the  easiest  thing  is  to  keep  to  the  text.  This  can  be  escapism.  On 
the  whole,  the  Old  Testament  is  more  popular  among  teachers  than  the 
New — because  it’s  easier  to  be  escapist  in  teaching  it:  but  in  teaching 
both  Old  and  New  you  can  concentrate  on  the  stories  and  those  rather 
curious  people  who  come  into  their  pages,  you  can  keep  to  history  which 
is  apparently  safe,  you  need  not  raise  questions  of  principle,  or  define 
and  discuss  Christian  values. 

Real  life  in  the  class-room? 

A  school-mistress  recently  told  me  of  fifty-five  essays  which  she  had 
been  marking  from  a  class  of  girls  aged  thirteen  in  a  well  known 
grammar  school  for  girls.  They  were  on  the  events  of  the  evening 
before  Christ’s  crucifixion.  All  but  five  of  the  girls  excused  Peter  for 
his  flight  and  denials.  It  was  painstakingly  explained  that  had  he 
stuck  by  his  Master  it  would  have  been  hard  on  him  and  hard  on  his 
family.  He  might  have  suffered  imprisonment  and  death,  and  what 
good  would  that  have  done?  After  all  he  did  his  best  to  make  up  for 
it  later.  An  essay  of  that  kind  offers  a  teacher  of  Religious  Knowledge 
a  glorious  opportunity  to  discuss  the  difference  between  Christian 
values  and  others.  It  is  certainly  possible  to  teach  Religious  Knowledge 
so  that  it  is  not  in  any  essential  sense  religious  knowledge  at  all.  It  may 
be  Biblical  knowledge,  it  may  be  historical  knowledge,  it  may  be 
desirable  general  knowledge,  but  whether  it  is  religious  knowledge  will 
depend  upon  whether  the  school  is  in  the  habit  of  bringing  real  life  into 
the  classroom  and  into  the  Religious  Knowledge  period. 

Science  can  of  course  be  treated  as  a  purely  objective  study,  with  no 
concern  for  moral,  let  alone  Christian,  values.  But  science  should  be 
seen,  even  at  the  school  stage,  as  a  form  of  personal  knowledge,  with  a 
history  behind  it  of  great  men  who  have  had  a  concern  to  find  out  the 
way  things  happen,  a  history  which  is  daily  growing. 

The  school  is  a  place  in  which  inevitably  personal  lives  are  being 
lived,  where  decisions  are  constantly  being  made.  The  teacher,  especially 
if  he  is  the  head  of  a  school,  has  opportunities  for  making  it  possible  for 
the  school  to  impart  Christian  values.  But  he  can  make  it  all  but 
impossible  too ! 
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Dropping  in  on  Asia 

There  was  glamour  and  romance  once  in  climbing  aboard  the  liner  at 
Tilbury  to  go  east  of  Suez.  Now  after  a  hot  day’s  work  in  a  London 
office,  one  says  casually,  T  must  fly  to  Malaya  tonight’,  and  one  does  so. 
Thirty-three  hours,  divided  a  little  wearily  into  four  aloft  and  forty-five 
minutes  on  the  ground,  seven  times  repeated,  barley  sugar  for  the 
ascent,  lemonade  in  the  waiting  rooms  and  meals  in  between,  span  the 
distance  between  Western  Avenue  and  the  Road  to  Mandalay — so  small 
is  our  little  star  become.  Floating  in  over  Port  Swetnam  one  thinks  of 
Kerry,  the  sky  rain-washed  a  brilliant  blue,  the  vegetation  emerald 
green  and  lush,  the  airport  of  Kuala  Lumpur  friendly  and  white-railed 
as  a  polo  ground.  T  wouldn’t  bother  with  Comets’,  says  an  English 
schoolboy,  stepping  off  his  Britannia  to  join  his  parents  as  usual  for  the 
holidays,  as  once  we  spoke  of  Royal  Scots  or  Pacifies  hauling  the 
familiar  train  homeward  bound. 

But  for  me  it  is  exciting.  The  occasion  is  the  first  ever  meeting  of  the 
East  Asia  Christian  Conference,  a  regional  gathering  of  church  dele¬ 
gates  intent  upon  realizing  the  ecumenical  fellowship — ‘witnessing 
together’  is  their  phrase — in  a  part  of  the  world  that  finds  Geneva 
rather  far  away,  not  just  geographically.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  visited 
India  as  a  student.  What  will  strike  the  imagination  now?  At  the  risk  of 
wild  generalizations  based  on  the  vivid  but  limited  experiences  of  three 
weeks’  visit  I  record  my  impressions. 

First  is  Asian  self-confidence.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  Westerner, 
conditioned  by  generations  of  paternalism  towards  Asia,  to  guess  just 
how  irrelevant  and  unimportant  seems  the  Western  world  to  some  of 
the  liveliest  Asian  minds  today.  Of  course  the  West  has  cradled  many  of 
humanity’s  most  dynamic  movements,  but  now  these  are  a  universal 
inheritance  and  the  West  has  evidently  failed  to  use  them  for  humanity’s 
liberation.  The  ball  is  in  the  court  of  young  nations  with  all  the  future 
before  them — one  may  pity  the  old  and  be  kind,  but  one  scarcely  looks 
to  them  for  leadership.  The  West  looks  old,  fat  and  sterile  from  this 
viewpoint,  and  the  Christian  faith  which  it  has  passed  on  will  need  some 
rigorous  cleansing  from  its  historical  corruptions  and  compromises  if  it 
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is  to  commend  itself  to  men  and  women  stirred  by  the  dream  of  a  really 
new  deal. 

Secondly,  I  had  not  fully  appreciated  just  how  deeply  the  Christian 
mission  had  become  associated  with  the  prestige  and  wealth  of  the 
colonial  power.  The  suburbs  of  Colombo,  where  I  stayed  en  route  home, 
had  the  suburban  churches,  Christian  schools  and  hospitals  of  my  own 
city  of  Dublin — and  the  characteristic  bourgeois  marks  of  ‘the  Ascend¬ 
ancy’.  Who  would  ever  guess  that  the  Christian  non-Roman  community 
in  Ceylon  was  a  mere  1  per  cent,  of  the  population?  And  what  do  all  the 
rest  make  of  the  near  arrogance  of  this  display?  An  illustration  both  of 
Asian  self  confidence  and  of  this  sense  of  the  outworn  connexion  of 
mission  with  the  wealth  and  prestige  of  colonial  power  struck  me  during 
the  conference.  I  remembered  the  expression  of  some  pretty  bitter  re¬ 
sentments  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Indian  Christians  against  some  of 
the  Western  missionaries,  whose  assumption  of  privilege,  leadership, 
and  paternalism  had  been  hard  to  bear.  This  time  there  was  an  item  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Asian  churches — ‘Our  pa  storal  duty  to  the  missionary’ 
— who  was  seen  as  representing  a  group  to  whom  Asia  owed  a  debt  of 
great  gratitude,  but  who  now  was  liable  to  be  a  problem  to  himself  at 
least  as  much  as  to  his  colleagues.  We  must  be  kind  to  father,  who  finds 
the  modern  world  a  bit  of  a  trial — but  he  has  a  role  to  fill  which  we  need 
to  help  him  discover. 

Thirdly,  I  suppose  all  the  growing  concern  among  Western  Christians 
for  the  sharing  of  our  immense  wealth  and  technical  resources  with  im¬ 
poverished  Asia  had  created  in  my  mind  a  picture  of  desperation  and 
squalor.  Of  course  Malaya,  and  Ceylon  too,  are  highly  privileged  coun¬ 
tries  and  untypical  as  far  as  that  goes,  but  I  was  quite  unprepared  for  the 
signs  of  wealth  and  prosperity  that  meet  the  eye — adventurous  architec¬ 
ture,  the  rush-hour  stream  of  new  cars  and  the  standard  of  dress  of  the 
school  children  immaculate  in  the  sun.  Go  a  little  way  out  of  the  suburb 
and  then  you  see  the  poverty — but  the  issue  is  not  between  the  wealthy 
European  and  the  poor  Asian.  It  is  between  Asian  groups  too.  For  all  the 
ubiquity  of  the  idea  of  the  Welfare  State  in  newly  liberated  Asia,  there  is 
a  social  revolution  yet  to  come.  Indeed  as  one  speaker  at  the  Conference 
put  it,  Asia  is  going  through  the  West’s  three  great  revolutions  all  at  once 
— the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation  and  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and 
it  is  all  to  pay  for  still.  This  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  unexpected 
atmosphere  of  exhilaration  which  is  so  unlike  our  European  mood. 

Fourthly,  one  has  to  revise  completely  one’s  estimate  of  Asian 
nationalism.  For  the  European  the  word  marks  the  assertion  of  regional 
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and  sectional  separation  against  the  unitary  power  of  the  old  empires.  [ 
For  him  it  is  a  concept  leading  to  a  measure  of  disintegration.  But  the 
Asian  problem  is  in  many  cases  totally  different.  It  is  the  problem  of 
creating  unities  and  loyalties  in  an  area  where  historical  loyalties  are 
bound  up  with  the  extended  family  or  tribe,  the  caste,  the  linguistic 
groups,  the  race.  How  do  you  give  coherence  to  Malaya — an  amalgam 
of  Malay,  Chinese  and  Indian  groups?  What  will  supply  a  bond  of 
unity  between  the  caste  and  linguistic  communities  of  India?  What  is  f 
the  bond  that  will  tie  the  vast  spread  of  Indonesia  into  a  State?  Nation¬ 
alism  is  not  the  great  popular  movement  of  independence  which  once 
it  was  in  colonial  days.  It  is  now  an  idea  to  be  sold  the  hard  way  to  tl 
people  whose  natural  affinity  is  much  more  parochial.  It  is  an  instru-  a 

ment  in  the  arduous  task  of  creating  unities  that  have  never  existed  a 

before,  and  do  not  by  any  means  yet  exist — modern  Asian  nations.  a 

And  the  impressions  given  of  our  brethren  in  Christ  in  Asia?  Some  a 

leaders  of  immense  gifts  and  qualities,  many  quite  undismayed  but  r 
rather  invigorated  by  the  size  of  their  task  and  the  limitations  of  their  I 

human  resources,  some  carrying  the  marks  of  Victorian  piety  to  a  dis-  I 

concerting  degree.  Amidst  a  host  of  impressions,  one  sombre  reflection  ( 
kept  returning — is  this  the  Asia  we  are  told  about  in  a  thousand  mis-  t 
sionary  meetings  in  Britain,  or  is  the  vast  potential  of  the  propaganda  j 
machinery  of  the  missionary  societies  being  used  too  often  to  sustain 
old  myths,  satisfy  the  preconceptions  of  traditional  sources  of  mission-  | 
ary  finance,  not  daring  bravely  to  interpret  the  new  facts?  We  all  know  i 

those  in  the  societies  who  have  chosen  the  road  of  courage  and  faith  in  ( 

this  respect,  but  is  the  weight  of  tradition  too  heavy  for  them  to  roll 
away?  If  only  travel  were  cheaper  we  could  go  and  see  for  ourselves,  for 
it  is  all  just  round  the  corner.  I  took  afternoon  tea  one  Sunday,  with  the 
heavy  monsoon  breeze  turning  up  the  lace  tablecloth  in  Colombo — and  • 
lunch  in  London  next  day.  So  much  for  the  Far  East! 


Christians  and  Nuclear  Warfare 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  study  group  to  discuss  this  subject  on  the 
basis  of  the  B.C.C.  pamphlet  and  other  documents  in  Central  London 
this  autumn.  Anyone  interested  is  asked  to  get  into  touch  with  the 
Reverend  Daniel  Jenkins,  at  the  King’s  Weigh  House  Church, 
London,  W.l. 
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DANIEL  JENKINS 

[ 

s  Inner  Circles 


s  I  ^  "r^HE  phrase  ‘the  Establishment’  has  recently  received  a  fresh  lease 
I  of  life  through  being  used  generally  in  a  disapproving  sense,  to 
2  describe  a  group  of  people  who  are  in  leading  positions  in  what 

5  i  the  Americans  would  call  the  prestige-institutions  of  society.  They  are 

-  t  alleged  to  have  ‘a  ruling-class  mentality’,  even  though  they  may  not 

I  I  actually  rule,  and  they  exercise  considerable  influence.  This  influence  is 
I  almost  universally  used  in  favour  of  preserving  the  present  state  of 

e  affairs  in  society  and,  in  particular,  of  preserving  the  power  and  the 
t  j  reputation  of  the  Establishment  itself.  The  leaders  of  the  Conservative 
r  ^  Party,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  chief  officials  of  the 

-  (  B.B.C.,  the  Editor  of  The  Times  and,  of  course,  the  Archbishop  of 

{  Canterbury,  are  taken  to  be  representative  Establishment  figures  and 
I  they  are  surrounded  by  a  small  but  carefully-chosen  army  of  colleagues 

a  and  admirers  who  must  now  inevitably  be  described  as  ‘top  people’, 
n  -  When  it  is  spoken  of  in  this  sense,  the  Establishment  is  merely  a 
i-  ;  fabrication  of  the  political  journalists,  with  little  more  substance  in  it 
V  i  than  such  fabrications  usually  contain.  What  makes  it  worthy  of  more 
r>  consideration  is  that  it  does  call  attention  to  an  important  and  neglected 

II  aspect  of  modern  society  in  this  country. 

•r  I  shall  try  to  approach  the  point  1  wish  to  make  by  way  of  a  re- 
e  definition  of  terms.  First  of  all,  what  makes  the  journalistic  talk  about 
d  the  Establishment  so  misleading  is  that  there  is  something  in  existence 
in  this  country  which  might  very  much  more  properly  be  called  the 
Establishment  and  which  is  different  from,  although  often  connected 
with,  what  the  journalists  mean  when  they  use  the  term.  It  is  the  perma¬ 
nent  organization  for  the  maintenance  of  government,  the  preservation 
of  order  and  the  promotion  of  communal  well-being.  It  is  the  judiciary, 

'  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Civil  Service,  the 
Police  Force,  the  state  educational  service,  the  system  of  local  govem- 
:  ment  and  the  rest.  The  sense  in  which  any  church  can  now  be  considered 
le  to  be  part  of  this  Establishment  is  a  subject  for  later  discussion.  Deve- 
[  loped  society  has  always  had  an  Establishment  of  this  kind  and  it  always 

f  will.  Those  who  deny  its  necessity  are  anarchists;  they  certainly  cannot 

1 
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be  called  socialists.  In  fact,  a  socialistic  society  demands  a  very  large 
and  strong  Establishment  if  it  is  to  function  properly. 

I  think  that  when  we  speak  of  the  Establishment  we  should  speak  of  , 
it  only  in  this  sense.  We  are  then  speaking  of  something  definite  and 
important,  which  merits  constant  and  vigilant  public  examination. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  what  the  journalists  mean  when  they  use  this 
term  does  not  exist.  I  believe  it  does  but  am  sure  it  should  be  described 
by  a  much  less  confusing  word.  I  have  tried  to  think  of  such  a  word 
without  much  success.  I  have  finally  settled  for  ‘inner  circles’.  It  is  a  * 
vague  phrase,  but  we  are  not  describing  something  precise.  Most  people 
who  belong  to  these  circles  either  live  or  work  within  the  area  bounded 
by  the  Inner  Circle  railway.  Yet  the  plural  is  important  because  there 
are  several  circles  and  those  who  move  in  them  are  nothing  like  as 
closely  bound  together  as  conspiracy-loving  political  journalists  allege. 

Having  thus  defined  my  terms,  let  me  now  try  to  make  my  point.  It  » 
is  that  our  kind  of  society  needs  inner  circles  which  gather  round  and 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  Establishment.  If  our  inner  circles  are  open 
to  criticism,  it  is  not  because  they  exist  but  because  they  do  not  operate  ^ 
very  well  and  because  there  are  not  enough  of  them. 

Why  Inner  Circles?  * 

Why  does  our  society  need  inner  circles?  Because  it  is  large  and 
complex  and  constantly  changing.  In  a  small  and  simple  community, 
it  is  possible  for  the  Establishment  to  be  maintained  and  kept  up  to  the 
mark  without  much  effort.  In  a  community  like  ours,  the  Establishment  » 
needs  to  be  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  people  who  are  informed  , 
about  what  is  going  on  and  who  have  an  interest  in  the  public  well¬ 
being.  That  society  cannot  function  healthily  without  an  informed  ’ 
public  opinion  which  would  win  universal  assent.  What  is  not  so  readily 
seen  is  that  public  opinion  is  not  produced  by  isolated  individuals  but 
moves  in  ever-widening  circles.  Modern  society  is  such  that  it  is  hard  to  ' 
know  what  is  really  happening  unless  there  are  circles  close  to  the 
places  where  decisions  are  taken  which  are  actively  interested  in  what 
goes  on  in  those  places;  unless,  in  fact,  there  are  inner  circles.  * 

We  are  fortunate  in  this  country  that  we  possess  a  fair  number  of 
inner  circles  of  this  kind,  at  least  in  London.  We  can  contrast  our 
situation  in  this  respect  with  that  which  obtains  in  the  United  States  and  ) 
few  people  would  deny  that  the  quality  of  public  life  is  superior  on  the 
national  level  in  this  country  to  what  it  is,  in  most  communities,  on  the 


civic  level.  I  want  to  suggest  that  the  chief  reason  for  this  is  the  lack  of 
strong  inner  circles  in  civic  and  regional  life.  There  are  not  enough 
people  deeply  interested  in  what  is  going  on  and  eager  to  be  in  touch 
with  others  who  are  interested  in  what  is  going  on.  Nothing  would 
benefit  local  government  in,  say,  a  London  suburb  or  one  of  the  newer 
provincial  towns,  more  than  that  the  local  school  staffs  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  men  and  the  parsons  and  the  newspapermen  and  the  trade 
unionists  should  know  and  trust  one  another  sufficiently  well  to  form 
real  inner  circles. 

Inner  circles  can  certainly  become  so  influential  that  they  have  too 
much  power.  That  is  bad,  but  the  best  safeguard  against  this  is  the 
creation  of  more  inner  circles,  who  watch  every  move  of  the  powerful 
ones  with  vigilant  and  suspicious  eyes  and  call  the  attention  of  outer 
circles  to  their  goings-on.  What  is  certain  is  that  where  inner  circles  are 
weak,  the  Establishment  becomes  too  strong  and  what  power  there  is, 
is  exercised  irresponsibly.  Sometimes  also  it  can  become  too  timid, 
because  there  are  not  enough  informed  people  who  can  understand  and 
defend  an  unpopular  or  unusual  action  it  may  have  to  take.  Once  again, 
local  government  in  a  dormitory  suburb  provides  the  best  illustration. 

Inner  circles  are  necessary,  therefore,  and  those  we  possess  in  modern 
Britain  have  many  virtues.  Most  of  them  are  not  rigid  in  outlook  and 
they  maintain  high  standards  of  integrity  and  discretion  among  those 
who  belong  to  them.  Many  of  them  have  inherited  the  sureness  of  touch 
in  personal  relations  of  the  older  universities,  which  does  a  great  deal  to 
avoid  bitterness  and  rancour  in  our  politics  and  public  affairs. 

Yet  all  is  not  well  with  our  inner  circles.  The  chief  fault  with  those 
which  exist  is  the  characteristic  British  one  of  undue  attachment  to  the 
past.  The  implication  lying  behind  journalistic  criticisms  of  what  they 
call  the  Establishment  is  that  it  is  a  collection  of  stuffed  shirts.  I  think 
the  charge  is  often  grossly  unfair  but  what  gives  credibility  to  it  is  the 
inordinate  love  many  members  of  our  inner  circles  have  of  dressing  up 
to  look  like  stuffed  shirts.  As  a  nation  we  seem  to  have  become  quite 
bemused  by  the  symbols  of  a  feudalism  which  has  long  since  passed 
away.  This  is  dangerous  because  it  tends  to  conceal  the  real  sources  of 
social  and  economic  and  political  power.  A  measure  of  dignity  and 
formality  and  respect  for  tradition  is  appropriate  but  British  public  life, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  press  and  television,  often  gives  the  appearance 
of  being  a  show,  of  which  the  populace  need  be  no  more  than  the 
spectators.  Discerning  foreigners  are  not  wrong  in  seeing  this  as  a  kind 
of  narcissus  complex. 
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You  may  think  that  I  am  making  too  much  of  this  but  its  importance 
is  much  greater  than  appears,  because  it  points  to  two  serious  and 
closely  related  weaknesses  in  our  public  life.  One  is  that  we  are  far 
better  at  preserving  and  adapting  old-established  institutions  than  we 
are  at  developing  new  ones  and  the  other  is  that  large  sections  of  the 
community  who  ought  to  belong  to  our  inner  circles  do  not.  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  these  weaknesses  is  that  we  are  domi¬ 
nated  by  out  of  date  notions  of  what  inner  circles  should  be  and  how 
they  should  operate. 


An  All  Souls  at  Birmingham? 

The  world  of  the  university  provides  a  very  good  illustration  of  this. 

If  an  outsider  were  to  venture  to  make  a  critical  observation  about 
institutions  like  All  Souls,  or  King’s,  or  Trinity,  or  any  of  the  other  great 
traditional  centres  for  the  production  of  leaders  in  Church  and  State, 
it  would  not  be  because  they  constituted  inner  circles,  but  because  they 
had  developed  too  limited  and  provincial  a  conception  of  what  such 
inner  circles  ought  to  be.  It  would  be  that,  as  a  recent  writer  said  of  one 
of  them,  they  under-valued  the  world  outside  and  over-valued  the  world 
within  their  circle.  Such  institutions  must  bear  some  part  of  the  blame  t 
for  the  most  conspicuous  failure  of  the  inner  circles  to  extend  them¬ 
selves  in  our  own  time,  that  is  through  the  newer  universities.  Not  only 
does  Oxbridge,  being  old-established,  continue  to  scoop,  as  of  right,  the 
cream  of  education  but,  in  all  kinds  of  subtle  ways,  the  newer  univer¬ 
sities  come  to  think  of  themselves  as,  by  definition,  skimmed  milk.  To 
change  the  metaphor,  they  are  outside  the  main  stream  of  the  national 
life  and  feel  no  strong  urge  to  enter  it.  The  result  is  that  in  the  process 
of  creating  effective  inner  circles  in  the  great  provincial  centres  of  ’ 
England  and  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  which  would  offset  those  of  Lon¬ 
don,  the  contribution  of  the  newer  universities  has  so  far  been  less  than 
might  reasonably  be  expected.  No  one  imagines  that  a  hall  of  residence 
at  a  modern  university  could  overnight  become  the  All  Souls  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  or  Sheffield  but  need  the  idea  be  quite  so  ludicrous  as  it 
seems?  In  the  task  of  fostering  the  growth  of  new  inner  circles  up  and  ' 
down  the  land,  the  B.B.C.  leads  the  way.  The  universities  come  a  poor 
second.  The  press,  with  a  few  increasingly  lonely  provincial  exceptions, 
is  unplaced. 

It  is  not  only  the  conservatism  of  our  inner  circles  which  is  to  be 
blamed  for  this.  That  inner  circles  should  tend  to  be  conservative  is 
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;e  understandable.  It  is  those  who  possess  advantages  of  birth,  wealth  and 

d  education  who  are  likely  to  take  a  lead  in  community  affairs  and  to  be 

ir  interested  in  the  maintenance  and  development  of  institutions.  Radicals 

e  are,  almost  by  definition,  a  minority.  The  prophetic  critic  of  society 

e  generally  comes  into  the  city  from  the  wilderness,  denouncing  the  city’s 

e  evil  ways.  That  city  is  far  gone  in  wickedness,  however,  which  does  not 

i-  possess  its  liberals,  who  are  sensitive  to  the  prophet’s  strictures,  and 

V  who  set  about  the  task  of  reform.  The  possession  of  numerous  liberal 

inner  circles  has  been  a  great  source  of  strength  in  British  public  life. 
For  various  reasons,  these  have  declined  in  recent  years,  with  the  result 
that  many  of  our  radicals  have  been  frozen  out  or  else  have  been 
assimilated  into  the  Establishment  with  little  trouble.  It  has  always 
5.  been  a  puzzle  to  me  that  the  Labour  Party  should  so  meekly  have 

It  accepted  titles  and  decorations,  that  the  major  public  schools  should 

it  have  retained  so  much  influence  and  that  the  monarchy  should  seem 

:.  to  fulfil  a  more  essential  function  than  ever.  As  one  of  those  whose 

y  ideal  of  the  way  England  should  go  is  somewhat  different  from  this,  I 

h  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  represents  a  major  victory  for  Conservative 

e  inner  circles.  I  do  not  begrudge  them  this,  on  their  own  terms,  but  I 

d  think  that  the  Labour  and  Liberal  Parties,  the  Free  Churches  and  the 

e  I  national  leaders  of  the  Welsh  and  the  Scots  should  be  prompted  to 
i-  searching  self-examination. 

y  Where  in  all  this  stands  the  Established  Church?  I  speak  now  of 

e  England  only.  If  my  contention  about  the  real  nature  of  the  Establish¬ 

ment  is  accepted,  it  would  probably  have  to  be  acknowledged  that  the 
0  Church  of  England  has  been  in  a  state  of  progressive  disestablishment 

il  ever  since  the  bishops  ceased  to  be  the  executives  of  the  Crown  in  the 

s  seventeenth  century.  It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  to  say  that  the  Church 

f  ’  of  England,  having  ceased  to  be  the  Established  Church,  has  concen¬ 

trated  on  being  the  church  of  the  Establishment,  in  the  journalistic 
n  sense  we  have  repudiated.  That  would  be  a  gross  over-simplification, 

e  In  some  of  the  industrial  towns  of  the  Midlands  and  the  North,  non- 

-  ■  conformist  churches  have  often  been  the  churches  of  the  inner  circles 

t  and  nowadays  some  Anglican  churches  have  deliberately  stepped  out 

1  '  from  ‘the  main  stream  of  the  national  life’  because  they  do  not  like  the 

r  direction  in  which  it  is  flowing.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  broadly  true  to 

1,  say  that  historically  the  Church  of  England  has  exemplified  both  the 

virtues  and  limitations  of  the  older  inner  circles  at  least  as  clearly  as 
e  any  other  English  institution. 

s  It  is  much  more  profitable,  and  less  invidious  for  someone  like  my- 
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self,  to  consider  the  relation  of  churches  in  general  to  the  Establishment 
and  to  inner  circles  at  present.  On  the  one  hand,  they  can  claim  that, 
whatever  the  formal  relation  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  to  the  other 
institutions  of  society  may  be,  members  of  churches  are  to  be  found  in 
large  numbers  in  the  real  Establishment,  especially  in  those  jobs  in¬ 
volving  personal  service.  On  the  other  hand,  the  churches  cannot  claim 
to  have  shown  much  initiative  in  replenishing  and  extending  our  inner 
circles.  That  in  many  neighbourhoods  of  England  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proaches  to  inner  circles  are  to  be  found  in  clubs  like  Rotary  and  the 
Masons  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  either  by  those  who  have 
caught  Coleridge’s  vision  of  a  national  church  or  by  those  who  have 
understood  the  Puritan  dream  of  a  godly  commonwealth. 

How  are  existing  inner  circles  to  be  re-vivified  and  fresh  ones  to  be 
created?  Certainly  not  by  collecting  ‘celebrities’  and  ‘key-men’  together 
under  ecclesiastical  umbrellas.  It  can  genuinely  happen  only  in  one  of 
two  ways.  One  is  through  a  group  of  people  becoming  aware  of  urgent 
social  needs  which  demand  a  new  association  of  interests,  and  often 
their  own  voluntary  organization,  before  they  can  be  met.  It  is  still  not 
difficult,  although  not  as  easy  as  it  used  to  be,  to  create  associations  of 
this  kind  when  the  need  is  sufficiently  urgent  and  clamant.  Our  chief 
weakness  here,  and  this  is  a  place  for  Christian  initiative,  is  in  regard  to 
those  needs  which  involve  hard  thought  and  a  long  view  for  their  very 
definition.  The  Brighton  Conference  Association,  which  has  recently 
come  into  being  in  order  to  study  the  implications  of  nuclear  warfare, 
is  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  new  inner  circle  of  this  type  which  we 
need.  Another  way  in  which  this  can  happen  is  through  a  stirring  of  the 
spirit  which  leads  people  to  the  conviction  that  they  can  make  their  life 
together  much  better  than  it  is,  I  think  that  we  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
such  a  conviction  in  Britain  today.  One  of  our  greatest  weaknesses  is  a 
lack  of  social  imagination,  a  lack  which  can  be  serious  in  a  period  of 
rapid  change.  A  stirring  of  the  spirit  of  this  kind  cannot  be  produced 
to  order,  but  we  can  do  more  to  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  it.  Our 
Christian  Frontier  project  on  equality  in  relation  to  leadership  in 
modern  society  is  a  small  effort  to  do  this.  As  Christians  we  have  been 
given  a  vision  of  what  the  true  end  of  man  is  and  we  have  the  promise 
of  our  Lord  that  we  can  discover  His  will  in  the  Spirit.  If  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  show  sufficient  perseverance  and  self-criticism  and  hard 
thought  in  waiting  upon  Him  in  the  real  world  in  which  we  are  set,  I 
believe  that  we  shall  see  roads  opening  up  before  us  and  that  we  shall 
find  plenty  of  fresh  companions  for  the  way. 
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No  More  ‘Lawless 
Roads’ 


From  village  to  village  drove 
the  Padre,  saying  Mass  in  the 
various  churches.  To  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  road  his  acolytes 
sang  patriotic  songs.  The  Padre 
pulled  a  revolver  from  his  hip 
pocket,  fired  three  shots  into  the  air, 
and  said: 

‘Excuse  me.  These  are  the  songs 
of  my  tierra.  I  sang  them  when  I 
fought  the  Church  war  from  the 
hills.  Ever  since  then  I  have  carried 
a  revolver.’ 

It  was  a  lame  excuse  for  carrying 
arms,  for  the  Cristeros  rebellion 
had  been  twenty  years  back.  For  a 
long  time  there  has  been  no  war  between  Church  and  State,  and  Mexico 
has  the  first  Cardinal  in  her  history.  He  is  Jose  Garibi  Rivera,  from 
the  ancient  Spanish  town  and  Catholic  stronghold  of  Guadalajara. 

So  Graham  Greene’s  picture  in  The  Power  and  the  Glory  and  Lawless 
Roads  is  long  out  of  date.  And  so  too  is  the  Padre,  though  he  likes  to  be 
theatrical.  His  village  is  poor.  The  rachitic  pigs  and  children,  and  the 
meagre  maize  stalks  are  evidence  enough.  Yet  on  Guadalupe  eve  castles 
of  fireworks  explode  into  the  air,  a  year’s  savings  from  its  500  souls 
and  a  touching  tribute  to  Mexico’s  patron  saint. 

In  this  land  the  Church  has  always  been  the  people’s  theatre.  It  was 
so  in  pre-conquest  times,  when  all  drama,  all  poetry,  all  music,  and  even 
games,  were  a  pageant  to  the  gods.  It  was  so  again  after  the  conquest, 
when  the  Indians  concealed  their  own  esoteric  symbols  among  the 
baroque  angels  of  the  new  churches,  and  when  the  year-round  pageant 
which  still  holds  today  was  first  enacted  by  them.  There  are  the 
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nacimientos  and  posadas  of  Christmas;  the  Grand  Guignol  of  Carnaval 
and  of  Good  Friday,  with  the  macabre  burning  of  Judases  as  we  burn 
Guy  Fawkes  in  England;  the  village  passion  plays  during  which  for  some 
reason  the  dry  season  invariably  explodes  in  sympathetic  thunder;  the 
pagan  melee  of  Corpus  Christi  in  which  Christian  ritual  still  merges  into 
ancient  dances  such  as  the  Voladores,  where  four  Indians  tied  to  ropes 
circle  downward  from  a  sixty-foot  pole  in  simulation  of  the  planets;  and 
All  Saints  and  All  Souls  when  marigolds  are  spread  so  the  dead  may 
return  to  eat  their  fill  until  another  year  is  gone. 

During  the  time  of  the  Presidents  Calles  and  Cdrdenas  the  theatre 
turned  to  tragedy  and  produced  its  own  martyrs,  for  whom  there  are 
plaques  in  some  churches,  such  as  the  gold-encrusted  chapel  of  Santo 
Domingo  in  Puebla.  But  for  many  years  now  the  anti-catholic  laws  have 
gone  by  default.  All  public  vehicles  have  their  Catholic  images  swinging 
above  the  driver’s  seat.  Once  priests  and  nuns,  if  they  walked  abroad  at 
all,  did  so  with  clandestine  steps,  in  the  drab  black  suits  of  minor  clerks 
or  wretched  orphans.  Once  the  brown-robed  Franciscans  were  no 
longer  to  be  seen  even  in  the  precincts  of  their  own  ancient  monasteries. 
Now  they  are  back  again.  Dominican  orators  are  advertised  like  film 
stars  throughout  the  Oaxaca  villages,  whence  peasants  crowd  in  to 
Oaxaca  itself  to  listen  to  their  stern,  puritanical  rhetoric,  which  even  , 
Calvinists  could  not  outdo. 

It  is  even  usual,  today,  when  the  wife  of  some  high-ranking  govern¬ 
ment  servant  gives  birth,  for  the  announcement  to  include  a  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  child  to  his  patron  saint. 

The  Roman  Church  is  of  course  pre-eminent  in  Mexico,  though  there 
are  minority  groups  of  all  denominations,  including  Mormons.  The 
Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics  is  an  organization  of  evangelizing 
missionaries  who  combine  their  faith  that  all  will  somehow  be  provided  > 
with  a  very  practical  programme  of  studying  the  indigenous  languages 
and  of  printing  dictionaries  and  school  textbooks  for  the  remote 
Indians.  It  was  Cardenas  himself  who  saw  the  usefulness  of  this  group 
to  his  own  campaign  of  rehabilitating  the  Indians,  and  who  gave  them 
permission  to  enter  the  country  when  other  religious  denominations 
were  still  suspect.  ’ 

The  change  back  to  religious  tolerance  has  come  slowly  and  with  no 
alteration  in  the  law.  Persecution  of  the  clergy  and  the  Church  dates 
back  to  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  time  of  the  Zapotec  Indian 
President,  Benito  Juarez.  In  1857  he  introduced  drastic  reforms  to  the 
Constitution,  including  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  He  sup- 
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pressed  religious  orders  and  nationalized  Church  wealth.  Marriage 
became  a  civil  contract  and  no  longer  a  religious  act. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  at  that  time  many  of  the  religious  orders 
were  rich  and  corrupt,  but  it  was  forgotten  or  ignored  by  the  Indian 
Judrez  that  it  was  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  who  had  worked 
most  sincerely  during  all  the  years  of  Spanish  dominion  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Indians;  that  the  richly  gilded  churches  had  been  centres  for 
education  and  social  welfare;  and  that  the  artistic  abilities  of  the  Indians 
had  been  channelled  into  the  new  crafts  of  domed  architecture,  gesso- 
work,  and  wood  sculpture.  Even  today  the  most  erudite  scholar  in  the 
ancient  language,  Ndhuatl,  is  Monsenor  Angel  Maria  Garibay,  attached 
to  the  Shrine  of  Guadalupe. 

This  Shrine  is  a  centre  for  pilgrimages  and  the  first  place  in  Mexico 
City  that  any  peasant  from  distant  parts  will  visit;  for  it  contains,  so  it 
is  believed,  the  original  cloth  with  the  image  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe. 
In  it  the  humble  peasant  Juan  Diego  is  supposed  to  have  received  the 
roses  when  the  Virgin  ordered  him  to  tell  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico 
that  a  church  must  be  built  on  that  spot.  After  this  miracle  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  was  adopted  as  Mexico’s  patron  saint,  and  a  banner  with 
her  image  led  the  insurgents  under  the  Priest  Miguel  Hidalgo  into 
battle.  It  was  under  this  banner  that  the  Royalists  were  finally  defeated 
and  the  Republic  established. 

All  this  was  ignored  by  Judrez,  and  though  the  anti-clerical  move¬ 
ment  went  underground  during  the  long  dictatorship  of  Porfirio  Diaz, 
it  erupted  again  with  the  Mexican  Revolution  of  1910,  and  reached  a 
peak  of  hatred  and  persecution  during  the  Presidency  of  Plutarco  Elias 
Calles. 

Article  130  of  the  present  Mexican  Constitution,  which  dates  from 
1917,  gives  the  Federal  authorities  power  to  interpret  the  law  in  religious 
matters,  though  it  denies  Congress  the  right  to  dictate  laws  establishing 
or  prohibiting  any  religion  whatsoever.  The  legislative  bodies  of  the 
separate  States  can  determine  the  maximum  number  of  ministers  of 
religion  allowed  ‘according  to  local  needs’.  Only  Mexicans  by  birth  may 
exercise  the  office  of  clergy,  and  no  clergy,  either  in  public  or  private 
meetings,  may  criticize  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country  or  the 
Government  in  general. 

It  was  presumably  under  one  of  the  many  sweepingly-worded  phrases 
of  this  Article  that  in  1923  President  Alvaro  Obregon  expelled  Mon¬ 
senor  Philippi,  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  for  holding  a  large  open-air 
meeting.  Several  years  later,  during  the  Presidency  of  Calles,  more 
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serious  trouble  broke  out  after  a  protest  had  been  made  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Mexico  at  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  authorities  to  the  ti 
Church.  By  a  clever  extension  of  another  Article,  which,  if  taken  ,  N 
literally,  obliges  all  representatives  of  foreign  governments  to  register  as  tl 

such  and  secure  licences,  Calles  brought  the  clergy  into  complete  p 

subjection.  Catholic  clergy,  Calles  said,  were  directly  dependent  on  the  fi 

Pope,  and  the  Pope  was  head  of  a  foreign  government.  Mexican  clergy 
were  thus  automatically  deprived  of  certain  liberties  enjoyed  by  Mexican  n 
citizens  in  general  and  could  not  fulfil  their  duties  unless  they  held  ,  c 
licences  issued  by  the  Mexican  Government;  these  became  increasingly  p 
difficult  to  obtain.  f 

Calles  ended  his  term  in  1928,  but  continued  in  power  until  1935, 
ruling  through  puppet  Presidents.  In  1929  he  allowed  President  Portes  1 
Gil  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Church  which  included  an  amnesty  s 
to  those  involved  in  the  Cristeros  revolts  (when  the  clergy  fought  from  ^  z 
the  hills);  return  of  temples  and  other  buildings  to  the  Church;  and  1 

permission  for  Church  doctrine  to  be  taught  within  Church  confines.  1 

Religious  services  in  Catholic  churches  were  openly  held  on  27th  June,  ( 
1929,  for  the  first  time  in  three  years.  < 

Towards  religious  freedom?  ^ 

Persecution  was  resumed  in  1932  when  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  ( 
Archbishop  Ruiz  y  Flores,  was  deported  by  President  Abelardo 
Rodriguez  as  an  ‘undesirable  alien’.  Calles  was  getting  to  work  once 
more,  and  in  1934  he  called  on  all  revolutionary  forces  to  ‘fight  religion’ 
and  to  deprive  all  people  not  affiliated  to  the  revolution  of  the  right  of 
educating  their  children  as  they  thought  fit.  There  was  to  be  no  teaching 
of  religion  in  schools  or  any  institution,  and  ‘socialist’  education  was  to 
be  the  rule  up  to  and  including  University  standard.  The  Press  stirred  * 
up  anti-clerical  feeling  with  talk  of  dark  conspiracies  by  the  Mexican 
clergy  against  the  revolution.  An  amendment  was  introduced  to 
Article  3  of  the  Constitution,  which  deals  with  education.  After  referring 
to  Article  24,  whereby  ‘Every  man  is  free  to  profess  the  religious  belief 
that  most  pleases  him,  and  to  practise  the  ceremonies,  devotions,  or 
acts  of  the  respective  cult,  in  the  temples  or  in  his  private  home,  so  long  ' 

as  they  do  not  constitute  a  crime  or  fault  punishable  by  law’.  Article  3 
says  that  the  norm  of  education  ‘shall  be  maintained  entirely  irrespective 
of  any  religious  doctrine,  and,  based  on  the  results  of  scientific  progress,  • 

shall  struggle  against  ignorance  and  its  effects,  servility,  fanaticism,  and 
prejudice’. 
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As  a  result  of  the  reduced  number  of  licences  to  clergy  and  the 
tightened  laws,  by  1935  there  were  certainly  fewer  than  500  priests  in 
Mexico;  and  some  authorities,  including  Sir  Kenneth  Grubb,  estimate 
that  there  were  even  less  than  200.  In  half  the  States  there  were  no 
priests  at  all.  This  situation  had  been  achieved  in  the  name  of  ‘spiritual 
freedom’. 

The  tide  turned  with  President  Avila  Camacho  (1940-6).  The  laws  did 
not  change,  but  the  natural  inclination  of  Mexicans  of  all  classes,  in¬ 
cluding  the  governing  hierarchies,  led  to  a  tacit  agreement  that,  provided 
people  did  not  parade  religious  fervour  too  openly,  there  would  be  no 
further  persecution. 

The  ruling  party,  Partido  Revolucionario  Institutional  (PRI),  though  it 
has  changed  its  name  several  times,  was  founded  by  President  Calles  as 
an  instrument  for  his  own  power.  By  degrees  it  became  more  moderate 
and  more  prepared  to  recruit  any  able  men  (except  those  of  extremes — 
left  and  right)  who  could  help  Mexico  in  the  technological  development 
the  country  so  badly  needed.  Many  PRI  members  are  now  openly 
Catholic,  and  during  last  year’s  elections  the  party  was  claiming  Church 
support.  This  claim  was  probably  made  as  a  bait  to  the  women,  who 
were  voting  for  the  first  time  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  more  devoted 
to  the  Church  than  the  men.  It  was  also  no  doubt  made  with  an  eye  to 
catching  the  peasant  vote,  for  peasants  are  strongly  Catholic  throughout 
the  country,  though  how  far  Catholic  doctrine  is  accepted  in  its  own 
right,  and  how  far  it  is  a  graft  onto  ancient  cults,  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine.  In  districts  where  some  Indian  tribes  are  still  unassimilated  into 
modern  Mexico,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  church  doors  to  be  closed 
against  outsiders  while  pre-Christian  ceremonies  go  on  inside.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  old  gods  or  Catholic  saints  serve  equally  to  focus  the 
peasant  sense  of  life’s  mystery  and  the  powerlessness  of  man  before 
higher  forces.  And  it  is  this  innate  realization  that  keeps  alive  a  religious 
sense  in  Mexicans  and  makes  the  Catholic  Church,  with  its  greater 
insistence  on  mystery  and  miracle,  and  its  greater  externalization  in 
symbols  of  these  aspects  of  religion,  very  much  stronger  in  its  appeal  to 
the  peasant  than  any  other  Christian  church. 

It  is  interesting  that,  on  the  day  of  the  elections  in  July  1958,  the  very 
weak  Communist  candidate  for  the  Presidency  attended  Mass  before 
voting. 

Communism  in  Mexico  is  a  hybrid;  and  though  there  is  much  anti- 
Church  and  pro-communist  influence  in  certain  intellectual  and  syndi¬ 
cate  quarters,  it  would  be  difficult  today  to  whip  up  any  serious  perse- 
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cution  of  the  Church.  The  danger  is  rather  that  religious  symbols  and 
literature  are  being  debased  in  the  service  of  commerce.  Mexican  radio 
sponsors  have  used  Carols  to  advertise  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  Church 
was  forced  to  issue  a  strong  protest  against  the  ‘paganizing’  of 
Christmas. 

Mexicans  are  on  the  whole  staunchly  Catholic,  and  very  proud  of 
their  Cardinal.  Some  people  wonder  at  the  choice  of  Monsenor  Garibi 
Rivera — popular  though  he  is — in  preference  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Mexico,  but  this  was  probably  a  calculated  move  by  the  Vatican.  A  ^ 
Cardinal  in  Mexico  City  might,  even  today,  have  been  too  close  to  the 
Government.  Guadalajara,  thirteen  hours  drive  away,  is  safer  and 
avoids  any  clash  between  those  members  of  PRI  who  are  Catholic  and 
those  who  are  less  certain  of  their  religious  allegiances. 

New  Towns 

At  the  Frontier  Luncheon  in  June,  Mr.  W.  O.  Hart,  Clerk  to  the  L.C.C., 
spoke  on  ‘Human  Problems  in  New  Towns’.  Mr.  Hart  said  that  the 
object  of  the  new  towns  was  to  provide  better  living  conditions  for 
human  beings.  The  new  towns  were  part  of  a  policy  to  prevent  London  ^ 
from  becoming  too  large.  They  were  not  dormitories,  but  places  for 
living  and  working.  The  homes  had  to  be  linked  with  jobs. 

Residents  for  these  new  towns  were  wanted  room  to  bring  up  their  families, 
selected,  chiefly  through  the  Industrial  For  this  reason  there  had  been  an  over- 
Selection  Scheme,  from  classified  lists  whelming  demand  for  houses  with 
submitted  by  the  housing  authorities  in  gardens,  and  it  had  been  difficult  to 
London.  In  addition,  when  a  factory  dispose  of  flats. 

moved  to  a  new  town  there  were  always  At  Hemel  Hempstead,  which  was  a  ’ 

some  of  the  existing  work-people  who  good  example  of  a  new  town,  there 

wanted  to  move  with  it.  would  probably  be  an  increase  of 

The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  population  between  the  years  1960  and 
new  towns  were  industrial  workers:  2000  of  from  60,000  to  80,000.  The  large 
about  one-third  were  there  to  provide  number  of  young  children  constituted  a 
the  necessary  services,  such  as  postmen,  problem  for  schools  and  teachers, 
dustmen,  policemen,  shop-assistants.  The  new  towns  were  planned  to  con-  ' 
teachers,  and  executives.  In  the  early  sist  of  neighbourhoods  of  from  5,000  to 
stages  of  the  new  towns  the  amount  of  10,000  people,  each  with  its  own  shops, 
middle-class  immigration  was  relatively  schools,  churches  and  pubs, 
small,  and  there  were  few  middle-aged  To  start  with,  the  tenants  formed 
or  old  people.  Most  of  the  people  were  associations  to  protect  themselves 
young  couples  with  small  children,  who  {Continued  on  page  189) 
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KENNETH  GRUBB 


A  Saint  in  Politics 


WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE  was  born  on  the  24th  August, 
1759,  in  Hull.  It  is  therefore  the  bi-centenary  of  his  birth 
this  year. 

He  was  among  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  A  leading 
orator  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  close  friend  of  William  Pitt,  a 
brilliant  figure  in  every  social  gathering,  a  charmer  in  his  private  inter¬ 
views,  a  leader  of  men,  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  a  churchman  who 
identified  himself  with  what  at  that  time  was  an  unpopular  spot  in  the 
Church,  the  Clapham  Sect,  the  well-known  leaders  of  the  Evangelicals. 

He  was  responsible  more  than  anyone  else  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  and  of  slavery  itself.  This  was  his  favourite  cause  as  all  the 
world  knows.  But  he  was  also  a  conscientious  parliamentarian  of  the 
best  kind.  His  election  after  the  manner  of  the  times  cost  him  £8,000. 
His  subsequent  conversion  affected  his  public  as  well  as  his  private  life 
and  thereafter  he  strove  to  introduce  and  exemplify  higher  standards  in 
the  world  of  his  day.  Born  to  wealth,  he  was  very  generous  and  in  one 
year  alone  gave  away  £3,000  more  than  he  earned.  He  strove  with 
conscientious  and  unceasing  devotion  to  make  the  best  use  not  only  of 
his  fortune,  but  of  his  time  and  talents.  He  promoted  a  vast  number  of 
associations,  activities  and  causes,  of  the  kind  known  at  that  time  and 
for  many  decades  afterwards,  as  ‘charitable’.  He  was  deeply  concerned 
with  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  a  principal  founder  of  both  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  he  was  keen-eyed  abroad  and  short-sighted  at 
home,  but  this  is  only  partly  true ;  he  constantly  worried  over  the  moral 
and  social  condition  of  his  country.  He  corresponded  with  many  people 
about  it.  He  inspired,  or  abetted,  many  causes  which  aimed  at  the 
bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  the  fight  against  brutal  sports, 
state  lotteries,  drunkenness  and  the  like. 

Some  of  these  objects,  and  particularly  the  language  in  which  they 
were  described,  bear  a  quaint  sound  in  our  ears  today,  but  they  show 
that  Wilberforce  and  his  friends  were  not  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
door  at  home.  Yet  these  men  did  not  escape  the  atmosphere  of  their  age. 
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Their  approach  was  that  of  the  patron.  The  rather  unfortunate  ‘Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice’  was  dubbed  by  Sidney  Smith  ‘a  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice  among  those  with  less  than  £500  a  year’.  The 
aristocracy  were  left  to  hunt  foxes  while  the  poor  were  forbidden  to 
bait  bears.  What  may  be  explained  but  cannot  be  excused  is  the  ap¬ 
proval  by  some  of  them  of  the  suspension  of  habeas  corpus  on  slight 
grounds,  their  urging  the  Government  to  increasingly  stringent  measures 
to  control  the  populace  in  the  hard  years  after  Waterloo,  and  their 
defence  of  the  ‘massacre’  of  Peterloo.  Many  of  these  men  dreaded  the 
agitation  for  reform,  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Wilberforce  was 
among  the  earliest  advocates  of  Catholic  emancipation. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the  life  of  this  man  who  at  twenty- 
one  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  but  who  did  not  experience  conversion 
until  he  was  over  twenty-five.  For  the  part  of  laymen  in  the  task  of 
Christian  witness  to  society  in  our  day,  and  the  reconstruction  of  reli¬ 
gion  as  an  effective  force  are  surely  relevant  today. 


Commitment 

A  layman,  particularly  one  of  position  and  prominence,  actively 
carrying  his  faith  into  his  work  and  vigorously  challenging  both  , 
accepted  conventions  and  the  cosy  conformism  of  the  Establishment, 
was  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  The  secret  of  Wilberforce’s  dynamism 
was  his  personal  fellowship  with  Christ,  the  simple  fact  that  he  was  a 
committed  Christian.  This  needs  to  be  said  because  there  are  historians 
of  the  time  who  praise  the  fruit  but  seem  ignorant  of  the  root.  As  an 
active  layman,  Wilberforce  was  dubbed  an  eccentric  and  a  rebel  by 
most  learned  men  in  the  Established  Church.  Indeed,  he  was  still  looked 
at  askance  when  he  had  already  achieved  his  early  victories  in  politics  ' 
and  society.  For  more  than  a  decade  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
patronage  list  contained  no  names  of  peers  or  bishops  and  for  the  most 
part  the  clergy  refused  to  let  its  missionaries  preach  in  their  churches. 
The  story  of  the  frigid  reception  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
gave  to  Wilberforce’s  proposal  to  found  the  Society  is  illuminating.  In 
spite  of  repeated  interviews,  it  was  only  after  a  year  that  His  Grace 
uttered  his  views.  He  regretted  that  he  ‘could  not  with  propriety  at  once 
express  his  full  concurrence  and  approbation’.  But,  recklessly  daring, 
he  promised  to  ‘look  on  their  proceedings  with  candour’.  If  fresh 
Christian  enterprise  had  at  that  time  been  left  to  the  initiation  of  bishops 
and  archbishops  there  is  little  evidence  to  show  that  considerable 
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reforms  would  have  been  pursued  for  decades.  Today,  when  lay  move¬ 
ments  arise,  small  or  great,  they  almost  lean  over  backwards  to  make  it 
clear  that  they  co-operate  with  and  work  within  the  churches.  Might  it 
not  be  a  good  thing  sometimes  to  challenge  the  churches  and  their 
leadership  more  vigorously,  or  is  it  indeed  true  that  evil  ought  not  to  be 
attacked  save  under  the  direction  of  a  bishop? 

The  best  known  biography  of  Wilberforce,  Sir  Reginald  Coupland’s^ 
is  devoted  very  largely  to  his  great  achievement,  the  anti-slavery  cam¬ 
paign.  In  spite  of  one  or  two  valuable  chapters  it  does  not  really  bring 
out  what  the  help  of  his  friends  in  the  Clapham  Sect  and  in  the  Church 
on  Clapham  Common  meant  to  him.  Wilberforce  saw  that  the  ills  of  a 
society  were  far  too  firmly  entrenched  behind  their  stockades  of 
privilege  and  patronage  to  be  attacked  single  handed;  he  needed  the 
fellowship  of  like-minded  Christians  for  his  own  support,  and  correc¬ 
tion.  His  battle  was  to  make  the  Church  be  the  Church.  That  meant  for 
him  that  the  Church  must  be  a  fellowship  reproducing  in  the  lives  of  its 
members  the  mystical  unity  of  the  one  body  of  Christ.  But  fellowship  or 
association  in  those  days  meant  being  not  only  of  one  mind  but  in  one 
place,  and  Clapham  was  convenient.  So  the  Church  on  Clapham 
Common  found  a  minister  in  John  Venn  and  several  of  Wilberforce’s 
most  famous  friends  settled  around  him.  Their  effectiveness  was  due  to  a 
combination  of  different  qualities.  They  had  an  accepted  and  brilliant 
leader,  there  was  a  wide  variety  of  gifts  and  talent  among  them,  they 
possessed  men  of  ample  resources  and  generosity.  They  were  individu¬ 
ally  persons  of  piety,  and  Wilberforce  was  accustomed  whenever 
possible  to  spend  some  three  hours  daily  in  prayer  with  others  like- 
minded.  They  lived  in  easy  fellowship  with  one  another,  their  powers 
were  concentrated  in  the  pursuit  of  a  dominant  aim.  They  were  united 
in  the  worship  of  God  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
led  by  a  minister  whom  they  respected  and  who  strove  to  serve  and 
teach  them.  Perhaps  not  all  these  elements  are  necessary  to  the  success 
of  a  lay  Christian  movement  today.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
which  are. 

The  judgment  of  Lecky  on  the  anti-slavery  campaign  is  well-known, 
namely  that  it  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  perfectly  virtuous  labours  in 
the  history  of  nations.  But  did  Wilberforce  exhaust  the  possibilities  of 
‘virtuous  labour’  on  a  public  scale,  or  is  there  still  a  place  for  such 
crusading  reform? 

‘  Wilberforce,  by  Sir  Reginald  Coupland,  Collins,  1945,  12y.  6d.  (Formerly  pub¬ 
lished  by  O.U.P.). 
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People  will  mostly  say  there  is,  and  then  disagree  in  practice.  What 
is  the  target  of  social  or  religious  campaigning  In  the  days  of  the 
Welfare  State?  What  is  the  evil,  at  home  or  abroad,  which  dwarfs  other 
evils?  Is  it  war,  and  the  causes  of  war?  If  so,  can  war  be  eliminated  by 
direct  methods,  by  all  deciding  not  to  fight  at  all,  be  it  with  truncheons 
or  bomb?  Is  it  likely  that  sufficient  numbers  will  be  won  to  this  view? 

If  not,  or  indeed  if  so,  what  are  the  most  formidable  among  the  causes 
of  war — racialism,  excessive  nationalism,  moral  political  corruption, 
the  slavery  of  the  mind,  or  the  hunger  of  the  stomach?  If  we  cannot  , 
effectively  attack  all  at  once,  which  shall  we  attack  first,  and  the  rest  in 
what  order? 

Here  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties.  Wilberforce,  indeed,  tackled  not 
only  slavery,  but  superstition,  poverty  and  crime  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  fought  on  many  fronts,  but  his  great  campaign  was  very  great.  Is  it 
possible  that  we  fight  on  too  many  fronts,  with  no  over-riding  and  all-  ^ 
mastering  vision?  Are  we  victims  of  sick  hurries,  and  divided  aims,  and 
fail  in  the  one  aim,  one  business,  one  desire?  Or,  ought  not  the  tremen¬ 
dous  wealth,  resources,  communications,  and  techniques  of  the 
modern  world  enable  us  to  cope  with  many  things  at  once,  and  do  we  • 
not  have  to  do  so,  if  we  are  not  to  perish? 


Slavery  is  still  here 

Or  is  it  possibly  true  that  the  lost  chord  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
the  aim  of  our  best  strivings,  is  the  restoration  of  meaning  and  value  to 
human  life?  This  is  the  crisis  of  culture  of  our  time,  and  it  poses  a  reli-  j 
gious,  indeed  a  missionary,  task.  We  have  all  things,  indeed  we  are  full, 
but  we  do  not  have  the  unifying  and  supreme  vision  of  God,  our 
supreme  good.  We  have  only  half  finished  with  slavery.  More  pro-  ; 
foundly  than  ever  Rousseau  imagined,  man  is  everywhere  still  in  chains, 
because  his  boasted  freedom  has  become  divorced  from  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  men  free.  I 

The  methods  and  techniques  of  the  ‘Saints’  are,  even  today,  worthy 
of  attention.  Here,  too,  they  were  pioneers.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
struggle  against  the  ‘trade’  much  energy  was  absorbed  by  what  today  i 
would  be  called  research  and  study.  Such  early  abolitionists  as  Clarkson, 
Zachary  Macaulay,  Charles  Grant,  and  James  Stephen,  not  only 
brought  special  knowledge  of  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  devoted  , 
very  substantial  time  to  the  assembling  of  information  which  in 
Wilberforce’s  hand  became  a  keen-edged  sword  of  debate.  They  did  not 
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pretend  to  be  objective;  they  were  already  deeply  convinced;  they 
searched  for  facts  and  figures  as  pabulum  for  the  arguments  and  con¬ 
tentions  which  would  support  their  great  design.  For  these  men  were 
capable  of  a  quality  which  seems  hard  to  recover  nowadays,  a  burning 
and  formidable  moral  indignation. 

They  also  became  experts  in  what  today  would  be  called  the  problem 
of  communication.  Wilberforce,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  political  life, 
readily  perceived  that  the  views  of  the  ‘Saints’  must  also  become  the 
views  of  many  sinners  if  they  were  to  prevail  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
nation.  Therefore  they  worked  at  the  formation  of  committees  and 
movements.  They  composed  pamphlets  and  circulated  them.  They 
wrote  books.  They  used  public  platforms.  They  studied  oratory,  for  it 
was  the  day  when  oratory  prevailed.  They  employed  the  social  nexus  of 
the  time,  talks,  parties,  dinners,  receptions  for  the  communication  of 
their  ideas.  Moreover,  in  all  their  arguments  they  made  it  plain  that  they 
considered  that  the  nation  as  a  whole,  not  excluding  themselves,  was 
responsible  for  the  evil  they  fought. 

They  were  all  devout  men  and  some  particularly  so.  The  quality  and 
form  of  their  devotion  seem  strange  to  the  modern  mind  and  was  by  no 
means  always  admired  or  followed  by  their  sons.  But  the  evangelical 
piety  of  the  Sect  was  far  from  being  divorced  from  life.  Neither  were 
the  evangelicals  of  Clapham  narrowly  inbred.  They  mixed  with,  and  not 
infrequently  fought  side  by  side  with,  all  sorts  of  men  of  different 
opinions  but  common  basic  purpose.  Their  attitude  was  far  more 
liberal  than  that  of  most  of  their  contemporaries. 

Such  are  some  of  the  challenges  of  the  life  of  Wilberforce  and  the  days 
of  the  Clapham  Sect.  I  end  by  a  mention  of  something  often  overlooked, 
namely,  the  breadth  and  fulness  of  Wilberforce’s  vision.  In  a  sense  it 
might  be  said  that  his  deep  concern  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
illustrated  in  the  founding  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  arose  from  this.  It  was  a  fine  thing  to 
set  men  free  but  a  finer  one  to  set  them  free  for  God.  But  this  could  not 
be  unless  those  who  claimed  to  know  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life 
were  prepared  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  bringing  the  Gospel  to  their 
liberated  friends.  These  men  sought  to  hold  always  together  the 
balanced  satisfaction  of  human  needs,  of  spirit,  soul  and  body.  No 
more  than  any  others  did  they  succeed  in  so  doing,  but  do  we  do  any 
better  in  our  own  age  of  much  science,  many  ideals  and  little  religion? 
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ANXIOUS  CHILDREN  5 


Dr.  William  S.  Hill  of  Wilkinsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  recently  reported  in  the 
Christian  Century  an  unusually  inter¬ 
esting  investigation  into  the  prayers 
ofFer^  by  twelve-year  old  children.  For 
the  past  twenty  years,  he  has  asked  all 
his  confirmation  candidates  to  submit  a 
prayer  of  their  own  composition:  he 
indicates  certain  very  definite  general 
trends  in  the  hundreds  of  little  prayers 
he  has  received. 

There  is  a  great  emphasis  on  depend¬ 
ence  on  parents,  and  gratitude  to  God 
for  parents.  This,  he  writes,  comes  very 
strongly  even  from  children  who  have 
unhappy  or  broken  homes.  There  is  a 
strong  note  of  penitence  and  personal 
guilt,  even  thou^,  as  he  writes,  T  have 
bent  over  backwards  to  avoid  stirring  up 
guilt-feelings  in  boys  and  girls’.  There  is 
a  lively  and  determined  concern  for  the 
less  fortunate — the  ‘Good  Samaritan’ 
strain  is  very  evident.  What  is  more  (and 
this  may  make  teachers  and  youth 
workers  think  hard)  he  reports,  ‘What 
distinguishes  the  humanitarian  concern 


WORK 

There  is  at  last  a  growing  interest  in 
Britain  in  work  camps  and  similar  projects 
which  give  adolescents  a  chance  of  prac¬ 
tising  their  faith  and  not  just  hearing  about 
it.  In  some  ways  American  Christians  have 
experimented  most  profitably  in  this  kind 
of  Christian  service,  and  we  are  glad  to 
offer  this  comment  from  a  Methodist 
student  from  Lexington,  Kentucky,  now 
working  in  Iona: 

In  my  experience,  two  of  the  most 
active  initiators  of  such  activities  are  the 
American  Friends’  Service  Committee 
and  the  Volunteer  Service  Commission 
of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  Other 


of  today’s  boys  and  girls  is  a  “one-  t 

world’’  concept:  it  is  not  unusual  for  c 

their  prayers  for  the  down-trodden  to  t 

include  references  to  the  hungry  masses  « 

of  Asia  or  to  people  in  displaced  persons’  i 
camps.’ 

Dr.  Hill  also  reports  a  considerable 
element  of  anxiety  in  the  children’s 
prayers.  During  the  Second  World  War, 
and  even  the  Korean  War,  children 
prayed  for  servicemen,  but  did  not  feel 
themselves  much  threatened.  ‘It  is 
different  now.  The  prayers  they  write 
today  contain  pleas  for  protection  in  the 
event  of  war,  nuclear  attack  or  other 
crisis.  ...  By  the  time  they  are  twelve 
they  have  become  active  sharers  in  the 
anxiety  of  our  age.’ 

There  is  one  other — and  wholly  ad¬ 
mirable — emphasis  in  these  prayers.  i 
There  is  a  real  eagerness  to  give  of  self, 
to  become  of  use  to  one’s  fellowmen. 

‘Deep  in  boys  and  girls  is  the  desire  to 
“spend  and  be  spent’’  in  a  fashion  that 
will  result  in  some  real  benefit  to 
humanity.’ 


CAMPS 

denominations,  including  the  Episco¬ 
palians  and  the  Presbyterians,  have 
more  recently  adopted  youth  service 
pro^ammes.  Almost  all  of  these  accept 
applications  from  members  of  other 
denominations,  or  those  without  any 
church  affiliation;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  one  of  the  prime  requisites  of  any 
vital  project  is  a  diversity  of  backgrounds 
-^-denominationally,  vocationally,  poli¬ 
tically,  educationally  and  if  possible 
nationally  and  socially. 

The  projects  vary  in  length  from  a 
weekend  to  a  year.  The  participants  pay 
for  their  transportation,  and  share  other 
expenses  together  with  the  sponsoring 
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church.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  finding 
housing  for  a  group  of  ten  to  twenty 
persons  who  want  to  live  communally: 
this  is  often  solved  by  staying  in  a  school 
during  the  holidays,  or  by  using  some 
Y.M.  or  Y.W.C.A.  centre. 

The  groups  undertake  three  different 
types  of  project:  the  service  project,  the 
church  camp  and  the  seminar.  The  ser¬ 
vice  projects  now  available  include  work 
with  migrant  agricultural  workers,  men¬ 
tal  patients,  prisoners,  under-privileged 
children.  Red  Indians,  local  government 
agencies,  and  those  in  backward  rural 
areas  or  urban  slums.  They  may  build  a 
new  hut  or  bridge,  instal  new  sanitation. 


lead  recreational  groups,  conduct  a 
community  survey,  teach  new  methods 
of  agriculture,  or  suggest  new  methods 
of  home  planning. 

These  projects  are  far  from  ideal:  we 
need  to  break  down  the  tendency  to 
divide  denominationally,  we  need  to 
include  more  leaders  and  participants 
with  industrial  backgrounds,  and  we 
need  to  give  more  attention  to  economic 
issues  both  at  home  and  in  world 
problems.  Nevertheless,  some  extremely 
valuable  and  challenging  work  is  now 
completed  each  year. 

Howard  Reynolds. 


KIRK  WEEK  I9S9 


Dundee  was  the  scene  of  the  second 
‘Kirk  Week’,  or  Scottish  Kirchentag,  held 
this  year  from  4th  to  11th  July.  The  list 
of  speakers  was  impressive,  and  included 
Bishop  Hans  Lilje  of  Hanover,  Dr. 
Kathleen  Bliss,  Dr.  George  F.  MacLeod, 
Canon  E.  R.  Wickham  and  the  Rev. 
Hans-Ruedi  Weber.  The  organization 
was  efficient,  and  there  was  a  notable 
keenness  among  the  large  number  of 
young  group  leaders,  many  of  whom 
had  already  given  up  two  or  three  week¬ 
ends  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  week’s 
programme. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
certain  feeling  of  disappointment  in 
Scotland  over  this  second  Kirk  Week. 
Despite  very  careful  appeals  to  churches 
throughout  the  country,  the  number  of 
registrations  was  a  little  below  900,  ap¬ 
preciably  less  than  for  Aberdeen  in  1957. 
And  the  impact  on  the  town  of  Dundee, 
a  bustling,  lively  centre  of  jute,  food  and 
engineering  firms,  was  almost  negligible: 
even  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  with 
Bishop  Lilje  as  principal  speaker  there 
were  whole  blocks  of  empty  seats  in  the 
public  galleries.  Many  local  churches 
must  have  been  unrepresented,  let  alone 
the  great  mass  of  ordinary  Dundonians. 

Undoubtedly,  many  of  the  meetings 
and  discussion  groups  provided  excellent 
lay  training  for  the  delegates,  particu¬ 
larly  the  ‘Laity  Workshops’  and  prob¬ 
ably  more  ‘outsiders’  than  we  can  ever 
estimate  were  influenced  by  the  public 


meetings  and  the  excellent  B.B.C.  cover¬ 
age  of  the  week.  Nevertheless,  without  in 
any  sense  disparaging  the  extraordinary 
energies  and  local  services  of  the  Kirk 
Week  organizers  and  committees,  it  is 
clear  that  there  must  be  some  hard  think¬ 
ing  done  before  the  way  ahead  is  clear. 

It  would  be  neither  possible  nor  profit¬ 
able  to  speculate  in  the  pages  of  Frontier 
as  to  why — to  their  shame — so  many 
local  churches  both  in  the  Dundee  area 
and  in  the  rest  of  Scotland  did  little  or 
nothing  to  join  in  Kirk  Week  1959.  But 
perhaps  one  suggestion  may  be  made  on 
the  question  of  attracting  ‘fringe’  Christ¬ 
ians — ordinary  people  of  the  town,  who 
might  wish  the  enterprise  well  (and  who 
in  considerable  numbers  attend  divine 
worship  each  Sunday)  but  who  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  convinc^  that  they  should 
spend  their  spare  time  at  the  Kirk  Week 
sessions  rather  than  on  the  beach  at 
Broughty  Ferry  or  at  the  local  sports 
club.  The  publicity  was  good,  and  the 
‘build-up’  extensive,  both  in  the  press 
and  on  the  radio ;  but  it  was  too  ‘churchy’. 
The  pamphlets,  too,  were  challenging,  in 
a  way — but  rather  in  a  way  that  might 
appeal  to  theological  students  more  than 
technical  college  students,  to  Sunday- 
school  teachers  rather  than  to  engineer¬ 
ing  workers  or  bank  clerks.  They  were 
not  very  likely  to  convince  a  Glasgow 
insurance  worker  or  a  Motherwell  ap¬ 
prentice  that  he  should  give  up  a  week 
of  his  short  annual  holiday. 
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CHRISTIAN  WORKERS  IN  CEYLON 


We  have  received  from  Colombo, 
Ceylon,  a  number  of  pamphlets  issued 
by  the  Christian  Workers’  Conference. 
One  of  these.  The  Christian  Worker 
and  the  Trade  Union,  indicates  very 
clearly  that  this  group,  at  least,  have 
found  the  ‘frontier’  in  industrial  ques¬ 
tions. 

‘Do  you  hold  yourself  aloof  from  the 
activities  of  the  Unions?’  it  asks.  ‘Do 
you  feel  that  as  a  Christian  you  honestly 
cannot  join  these  organizations  of  your 
fellow-workers?  ...  If  this  is  your 
attitude,  let  us  try  to  understand  what 
it  really  implies.  Perhaps  we  could  see 
then  that  this  attitude  is  a  class  attitude; 
that  it  has  little  to  do  with  Christianity, 
but  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  caution 
and  respectability  of  the  Ceylonese 
middle  class.  .  .  .’  The  pamphlet  con¬ 
tinues  ‘.  .  .  every  Christian  must  needs 
enter  into  co-operation  and  fellowship 
with  his  work-mates,  to  share  in  their 
struggles  and  problems,  their  successes 
and  their  failures.  How  many  of  us  are 
Christians  in  this  sense? 

‘Now  don’t  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  you  showed  kindness  to  your  desk- 


At  this  year’s  Methodist  Conference 
at  Bristol  the  new  President,  Dr.  E.  S. 
Baker,  made  some  remarks  about 
church  organization  which  have  special 
authority,  for  he  is  normally  permanent 
secretary  to  the  Conference  and  to  the 
Methodist  Church.  He  said: 

We  lack  direction.  In  spite  of  the 
activity  which  occurs  in  our  Church 
life  there  is  no  overall  strategy.  If  the 
Church  of  God  should  move  ‘like  a 
mighty  army’  as  we  sometimes  sing,  I 
can  only  observe  that  our  particular 
part  of  the  Church  lacks  one  of  the 
prime  necessities  for  the  moving  of 
any  army — namely  a  general  staff. 

He  suggested  that  some  Methodist 
Headquarters  Departments  did  not  have 
their  activities  co-ordinated  with  each 
other. 

This  year’s  Vice-President  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  Professor  C.  A.  Coulson,  will  be 


mate  the  other  day  and  that  your 
Christian  obligations  are  thereby  ful¬ 
filled.  It  is  true  that  you  showed  kindness 
to  the  individual,  but  what  of  your 
attitude  to  your  fellow-workers  as  a 
group  and  to  the  organization  which 
safeguards  their  interests  and  fights  for 
their  rights,  that  is,  their  Union?’ 

The  pamphlet  argues  that  Christians 
must  take  an  active  part  in  arguments  Pi 
over  strikes,  and  accept  the  majority 
decision  in  the  union.  ‘You  most  de¬ 
cidedly  ought  not  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  to  act  as  a  Judas  by  booming  a 
blackleg.’  It  then  urges  Christians  to 
work  quite  as  actively  as  their  non- 
Christian  fellow-workers  for  a  just  social 
order,  adding,  ‘How  fearful  is  the  barrier  A 

of  middle  class  respectability  which  C 

prevents  so  many  Christians  from  the  tr 

fullest  participation  in  this  work!’  The  cl 

pamphlet  claims  that  it  is  ‘impossible  for  n 

an  earnest  communicant  not  to  be  an  n 

earnest  politician’.  It  concludes,  in  the  fi 

best  traditions  of  Christian  social  c! 

thinkers,  with  an  insistence  that  the  c 

sacrament  of  Holy  Communion  de-  ii 

mands  involvement  in  material  things. 
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n 
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known  to  many  Frontier  readers.  He 
spoke  with  equal  authority  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Christian  to  modern 
scientific  knowledge,  and  decisively 
challenged  the  very  common  attitude  of 
suspecting  and  even  sneering  at  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  recent  years,  saying: 

It  was  intended  that,  in  the  appro¬ 
priate  time,  man  should  no  longer 
depend  upon  the  wind  to  fill  the  sails 
of  his  little  boat,  or  the  rain  to  water 
his  crops.  Man  is  meant  to  share  in  the 
greatest  creative  activities  that  he  can 
imagine — to  create  new  forms  of  oats 
and  wheat,  to  add  forty  years  to  his 
span  of  life,  even  ultimately,  perhaps 
to  create  life  itself.  The  freedom  that 
man  sees  is  God’s  intended  gift;  and 
so  also  is  the  power  that  he  now  seems 
to  possess.  Yet  power  without  purpose 
is  no  fulfilment  for  man’s  life  any  more 
than  is  freedom  without  responsibi¬ 
lity.  If  it  is  indeed  God,  to  whose  hand 
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we  trace  the  origin  of  all  created 
things,  then  we  see  the  material  fully 
only  in  relationship  with  the  spiritual : 
and  the  spiritual  only  in  relation  with 
the  material. 

This  is  why,  in  one  sense,  we  are 
priests,  particularly  those  of  us  who 
are  scientists  (do  not  misunderstand 
me  as  I  say  this).  For  when  we  touch 
and  handle  the  material  things  of 
earth,  we  are  in  contact  with  the  things 
of  heaven. 

Professor  Coulson  concluded: 


If  what  I  have  said  is  true,  ours  is  a  life 
of  full  commitment.  .  .  .  Never  in  all 
the  centuries  has  life  been  more  fluid, 
more  full  of  potential  good.  I  do  not 
underrate  evil,  but  I  know  that  God 
has  overcome  it,  and  I  long  to  appro¬ 
priate  this  victory  in  the  world  of 
today.  I  want  the  atom  and  the  space 
rocket,  the  knowledge  of  the  gene,  and 
the  chromosome,  to  be  claimed  for 
Him  who  is  my  Lord,  I  want  to  share 
with  others  in  an  exciting  future  which 
I  believe  He  intended  for  us. 


ASIAN  FRONTIER 


The  final  Message  from  the  first 
Assembly  of  the  East  Asian  Christian 
Conference  reflects  an  impressive  deter¬ 
mination  to  adopt  ‘frontier’  ways  of 
churchmanship.  The  Assembly,  held 
recently  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaya, 
represented  forty-eight  churches  from 
fourteen  different  nations.  Most  of  these 
churches,  of  course,  are  minority  chur¬ 
ches,  often  tiny  minorities  of  Christians 
in  a  non-Christian  State. 

Affirming  that  ‘our  countries  and 
peoples  have  changed  beyond  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  past  twenty-five  years’,  the 
Message  insists  that  the  only  sufficient 
answer  to  the  new  questions  forced  upon 
Asian  peoples  is  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  But,  it  continues: 

We,  His  ambassadors,  cannot  give 
that  answer  unless  we  stand  where  men 
stand,  face  their  questions  with  them, 
and  enter  into  real  conversation  with 
them. 

This  means  that  Christian  people 
must  go  into  every  part  of  the  life  of 
our  peoples,  into  politics,  into  social 
and  national  service,  into  the  world  of 


art  and  culture,  to  work  in  real  part¬ 
nership  with  those  who  are  not 
Christians,  and  to  be  witnesses  for 
Christ  in  all  these  realms.  It  means 
that  every  Christian  must  recognize 
that  his  primary  service  to  God  is  the 
daily  work  he  does  in  the  secular 
world.  It  means  that  we  must  give  our 
minds  to  the  task  of  understanding 
what  God  is  doing  in  this  world,  so 
that  Christians  engaged  in  these 
secular  tasks  may  have  guidance  and 
help  in  the  decisions  they  have  to 
make,  and  so  that  the  churches  may 
be  ready,  when  necessaiy,  to  speak  a 
prophetic  word  of  warning  or  encour¬ 
agement  to  those  in  authority  and  to 
the  peoples. 

It  means  also  that  each  congre¬ 
gation  must  know  that  it  is  put 
into  the  world  by  the  Lord  as  His 
representative  and  that  it  must  there¬ 
fore  be  chiefly  concerned  not  with 
itself,  but  with  the  world,  concerned 
to  send  its  members  out  as  witnesses, 
and  to  invite  all  men  into  the  family 
of  God. 


A  COMMENT  FROM  KERALA 


An  extremely  vivid  example  of  the 
difficulties  of  such  participation  in  Asian 
politics  was  provided  by  the  continuing 
crisis  in  Kerala,  South  India,  where 
Christians  of  different  denominations, 
were  in  violent  dispute  with  their  Com¬ 
munist  Government  over  educational 
and  other  matters.  An  impressive  list  of 


Christians  from  Bangalore  and  district — 
acting  in  their  private  capacities — signed 
a  statement  not  only  criticizing  the 
policies  of  the  Kerala  Government, 
but  also  querying  the  tactics  of  some  of 
its  Christian  opponents.  They  wrote: 
‘In  joining  with  other  communal  and 
political  groups  the  Christian  leaders  in 
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Kerala  have  not  explained  their  methods 
or  goals  as  in  any  way  distinct  from 
other  groups.  This  fact  is  a  little  discon¬ 
certing.  We  should  therefore  like  the 
churches  in  Kerala  seriously  to  consider 
their  responsibility  at  the  present  time  to 
give  to  the  people  the  right  lead,  so  that 
by  whatever  action  they  take  now,  they 
will  strengthen  and  not  in  any  way 
weaken  the  democratic  framework  of 
our  political  life.’ 

The  statement  admits  that  the  Com¬ 
munists  may  be  primarily  responsible, 
but  continues :  ‘on  the  other  hand  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  very  people  who 
ought  to  be  concerned  with  soci^  justice 
have  not  sufficiently  co-operated  with 
the  programmes  for  social  and  economic 
reforms  initiated  by  the  government, 
such  as  the  Land  Reforms  Act  and  the 
Anti-Dowry  Bill.’ 

Again,  while  criticizing  the  Com¬ 
munists  strongly  for  their  schools  policy, 
the  Bangalore  signatories  ‘regret  that 


Christian  leaders  in  their  agitation 
against  the  Education  Act  have  resorted 
to  methods  such  as  closure  of  schools, 
exhortation  of  students  not  to  attend 
school  till  the  Act  is  withdrawn,  and 
picketing  of  schools.  In  doing  so  they 
have  given  the  impression  of  being 
narrowly  communalistic  and  of  cham¬ 
pioning  vested  interests.  Although  their 
original  intention  was  to  protest  against 
the  Education  Act  in  a  constitutional 
manner,  they  have  been  led,  wittingly  or 
unwittingly,  into  collaboration  with 
other  political  forces  directed  towards  ' 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  by  what 
seems  to  us  unconstitutional  methods. 
Such  a  step  is  fraught  with  great  danger 
to  democracy  and  the  rule  of  law.’ 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  this  Banga¬ 
lore  statement  has  been  hotly  criticized 
by  some  Kerala  Christian  leaders,  who 
maintain  that  it  is  unrealistic  in  its 
approach  to  the  dusty  controversies  of  ' 
day  to  day  politics. 


ROMAN  CATHOLICS  AND  THE 
FIFTH  REPUBLIC 


The  Christian  Frontier  Council  joins  from 
time  to  time  in  informal  meetings  with 
groups  of  both  French  and  German 
Christians.  A  correspondent  has  sent  this 
brief  account  of  a  recent  discussion  at 
Versailles. 

There  were  a  dozen  to  fifteen  French 
present  and  half-a-dozen  British.  The 
first  speaker  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  who  works  among  the  students 
in  the  Sorbonne.  Dealing  with  the 
general  state  of  religion  in  France,  he 
spoke  of  the  vast  mass  of  nominal 
Catholics,  who  are  disillusioned  with  de 
Gaulle,  frustrated  about  the  Algerian 
war,  and  tend  to  withdraw  from  a 
responsible  attitude  to  public  affairs. 

He  divided  the  elite,  or  practising 
Catholics,  into  two  classes.  The  first  may 
be  called  the  ‘spiritual’  ones,  living  their 
lives  in  ‘the  interior  of  the  Church’. 
Among  these  there  is  a  considerable 
revival  of  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  some 
of  them  know  their  Bible  better  than 
many  Protestants.  They  emphasize 
Christian  morality,  but  are  little  con¬ 
cerned  with  how  to  apply  it  to  the  youth 


of  the  nation.  They  are  conscious  of  the 
need  to  make  decisive  choices  about 
great  public  issues  of  the  day;  but  they 
feel  no  vocation  themselves  to  public 
life.  The  influence  of  the  Faith  in  France 
is  to  be  exercised  through  the  organized 
Church  and  in  it. 

A  second  class  of  practising  Catholics 
may  be  termed  the  ‘activists’.  They  want 
a  holy  Church,  free  from  political  en¬ 
tanglements,  but  yet  one  which  takes  its  > 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  They 
want  to  break  out  of  the  walls  of  the 
Church  into  the  world.  They  need 
leaders:  they  are  content  to  leave  much 
of  the  leadership  to  the  bishops.  Gener¬ 
ally  they  are  ‘progressive’  in  politics, 
disillusioned  about  Algeria,  and  sus¬ 
picious  of  de  Gaulle. 

Further  comment  on  the  same  topics 
came  from  a  Roman  Catholic  layman 
who  described  certain  small  but  power¬ 
ful  movements  within  his  Church.  The 
first  he  described  as  ‘integrists’,  who 
comprise  a  small  proportion  even  of 
active  Roman  Catholics,  but  who  are 
well  organized,  led  by  highly  intelligent 
men,  and  fanatical  to  an  extreme.  They 
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stand  for  the  old  ideas,  desiring  to  hind  the  ‘  Mission  to  France’.  Some 

establish  ‘Christian  politics’,  i.e.  tradi-  priests  with  these  sympathies  have 

tional  conservatism,  if  necessary  im-  suffered  personally  bemuse  they  have 
posed  by  violence.  Their  watchwords  are  helped  people  persecuted  over  the  Al- 
'Dieu,  Famille,  Patrie'.  They  are  strongly  gerian  question.  They  are  not  narrow 
anti-communist,  have  a  considerable  nationalists,  and  many  would  be  pre¬ 
following  among  army  officers,  and  may  pared  to  contemplate  the  independence 
easily  move  over  into  Fascism.  of  Algeria. 

Another  minority  is  more  progressive  This  layman  added  that  the  bishops, 
in  its  views,  and  has  penetrated  a  little  on  the  whole,  followed  a  prudent  policy 
among  the  workers.  It  is  with  these  that  with  regard  to  both  of  these  groups;  but 

the  worker-priests  had  their  principal  that  they  did  show  a  healthy  suspicion 

contacts,  and  it  is  these  who  stand  be-  of  the  ‘integrists’, 

NEW  TOWNS 

{Continued  from  page  178) 


against  the  unknown  landlords.  As  time 
went  on,  these  tended  to  be  replaced  by 
separate  specialist  associations. 

Very  often,  in  these  new  towns,  the 
young  people  are  strangers  among 
strangers,  both  at  home  and  at  work. 
Each  little  family  has  torn  up  its  roots. 
There  are  no  mums  and  dads  to  call  on. 
Young  couples  have  little  chance  of 
going  out  together  because  there  is  no- 
one  to  baby-sit.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  house  and  garden  become  objects  of 
absorbing  interest.  TV,  though  a  great 
boon,  is  in  some  ways  an  anti-social 
influence. 

This  uprooting  from  family-units 
tends  to  create  fears — of  illness,  of  com¬ 
mitments  accepted,  of  loss  of  overtime. 
Studies  carried  out  a  few  years  ago  in  a 
large  housing  estate  showed  the  incid¬ 
ence  of  nervous  complaints  was  about 
double  that  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
They  also  showed  that  the  incidence 
tended  to  fall  rapidly  after  two  or  three 
years  when  people  had  begun  to  estab¬ 
lish  new  roots. 

Development  Corporations  were  do¬ 
ing  good  work  in  helping  people  to 
settle.  This  was  very  necessary,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  early,  ‘gum-boot’  stages 
when  the  new  towns  were  very  new,  with 
paths  unfinished,  street-lighting  not 
complete,  telephones,  pillar-boxes  and 


shops  at  a  distance,  and  no  bus-service. 
In  such  conditions  the  Development 
Corporation  were  doing  much  to  hold 
out  a  helping  hand.  Some  parsons 
sought  to  create  their  own  denomi¬ 
national  community,  covering  not  only 
worship  and  teaching,  but  also  an  all- 
embracing  social  life  for  their  own  con¬ 
gregation  and  not  anybody  else.  Others 
acted  on  the  assumption  that  their  job 
was  to  provide  for  services  and  for 
worship  and  teaching,  and,  beyond  that, 
to  go  out  into  the  larger  secular  com¬ 
munity  to  take  part  in  and  strengthen 
and  support  the  development  of  the 
wider,  geographical  community. 

Plans  were  made  to  ensure  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  sites  at  subsidized  rates  for 
churches  of  all  denominations.  In 
general,  Sunday  schools  were  pretty  full 
but  church-attendance  was  small. 

There  was  need  for  juvenile  employ¬ 
ment;  for  office  work;  for  more  houses, 
for  a  better  balance  of  industrial  and 
middle  classes;  for  a  normal  age  struc¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Hart  thought  that  these  difficul¬ 
ties  would  be  overcome.  The  children, 
in  particular,  were  wonderfully  healthy, 
and  standards  were  high.  He  believed 
that  the  New  Towns  would  be  recorded  in 
history  as  one  of  the  most  significant  and 
worthwhile  contributions  of  this  century. 
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Missions  and  Doctors  1 

e 

R.  G.  COCHRANE  ‘ 

s 

r 

I.  New  and  Old  Methods  ^ 

IT  is  not  an  unfair  statement  to  make,  I  think,  that  the  appeal  to  the  j 
present  day  medical  student,  or  to  the  recently  qualified  doctor,  to  , 
dedicate  his  life  to  missionary  service,  is  becoming  increasingly  less  , 
effective.  It  might  be  well  to  consider  some  of  the  reasons  why  medicine  I 
as  a  Christian  missionary  vocation  is  much  less  popular  than  it  was  ( 

twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  By  and  large,  the  most  serious  reduction  in  ^ 

the  ranks  of  medical  missionaries  is  seen  in  the  larger  denominational  i 
societies.  . 

May  not  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  lukewarmness  of  the  Church  be 
that  the  risk  and  challenge  of  the  missionary  enterprise  is  not  sufficiently 
stressed?  Let  me  give  an  example  of  this  from  my  own  experience.  A 
certain  recently  qualified  doctor  offered  his  services  to  one  of  the  larger 
missionary  societies.  When  he  went  for  an  interview  he  was  asked  no 
searching  questions  with  regard  to  his  standing  in  Christ,  or  to  his  \ 
Christian  convictions.  He  then  offered  to  join  one  of  the  better  known 
faith  missions.  This  interview  lasted  most  of  the  day,  and  he  was  care¬ 
fully,  and  in  detail,  catechized  on  his  relationship  to  Christ,  his  Lord. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  whether,  perhaps,  the  missionary  appeal 
is  not  more  often  based  on  professional  opportunity  and  medical  need 
than  on  the  inherent  Christian  challenge  of  the  calling.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  China  Inland  Mission  (now  the  Overseas  Missionary  Fellow¬ 
ship)  frequently  tell  their  candidates  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  * 
speak  for  the  Lord  at  a  moment’s  notice,  to  pray  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
and  to  die  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Oh,  that  every  missionary  who  goes 
abroad  would  be  prepared  to  face,  on  his  knees,  the  acceptance  of  the 
responsibility  of  such  a  statement. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  that  perhaps  the  most  serious  cause  for  the 
falling  off  in  the  recruitment  of  missionaries  is  the  failure  to  emphasize  ‘ 
the  challenge  and  dangers  of  the  missionary  vocation. 

Further,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  development  of  the  medical 
missionary  enterprise  towards  larger  and  better  hospitals,  and  more 
and  more  complicated  techniques,  resulting  in  the  crowding-out  of  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  teaching  and  technical  programmes,  tends 
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to  discourage  those  who  are  on  fire  for  God?  In  modern  mission 
hospital  work  they  see  no  adequate  incentive  to  transfer  what  is 
essentially  the  same  mode  of  living  to  a  foreign  and  less  developed 
country.  Neither,  in  these  circumstances,  do  they  see  the  necessity  of 
giving  up  the  security  of  life  at  home  and  accepting  the  insecurity  of  a 
mediocre  missionary  service.  The  Welfare  State  has  so  guaranteed 
security  that,  unless  there  is  an  outstanding  challenge,  the  younger 
generation  will  respond  to  no  appeal  to  work  abroad. 

!  Again,  may  not  the  increasingly  unequal  struggle  to  keep  missionary 
medical  standards  and  equipment  up  to  government  level  add  to  the 
general  frustration  and  discouragement  which  are  evident  in  the  re¬ 
cruiting  of  staff  for  mission  hospitals?  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  very 
pessimistic  assessment  from  one  whose  family  history  has  been  largely 
connected  with  medical  education.  Did  not  my  father  found  the  Peking 
1  Union  Medical  College,  and  was  I  not  the  first  Principal  of  the  ex¬ 
panded  and  upgraded  Vellore  Christian  Medical  College,  founded  forty 
years  ago  by  that  veteran,  and  deeply  consecrated  medical  missionary. 
Dr.  Ida  S.  Scudder?  Perhaps  it  is  the  realization  of  the  ultimate  evolution 
of  such  institutions  that  has  caused  me  to  express  such  doubts  as  these. 
The  Peking  Union  Medical  College  became  so  large  an  organization 
I  that  it  had  in  the  end  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation — 
a  secular  organization.  As  a  result  of  the  rising  costs  and  demands  of 
medical  education,  the  Christian  Medical  College,  Vellore,  with  its 
associate  institutions,  is  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  on 
secular  sources  for  financing  its  highly  technical  departments  with,  as  a 
consequence,  an  increasing  pressure  towards  admitting  students  on  a 
non-sectarian  and  neutrally  religious  basis.  The  ultimate  fate  of  the 
College,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted,  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Peking 
Union  Medical  College.  Statesmanship,  then,  is  needed,  not  only  to 
resist  such  trends,  but  to  ensure  that  a  basic  and  truly  committed 
Christian  staff,  adequately  trained  and  competent,  is  left  as  a  nucleus 
of  personal  Christian  witness,  before — and  I  suspect  the  time  is  short — 
secular  or  governmental  organizations  assume  complete  control. 

Christian  medical  colleges,  and,  for  that  matter,  Christian  institu¬ 
tions  for  higher  education,  are  only  a  passing  phase  in  the  development 
of  the  Christian  life  of  a  country.  We  cannot,  and  should  not,  contem¬ 
plate  the  indefinite  continuation  of  Christian  educational  institutions. 
Mission  hospitals,  tuberculosis  sanatoria,  leprosy  hospitals,  educa¬ 
tional  establishments,  and  technical  schools  are  but  temporary  activities 
of  the  Church,  to  be  maintained  only  until  such  time  as  the  country 
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itself  accepts  the  fact  that  health  and  education  are  inescapable  duties 
of  a  nation.  This  surely  means,  therefore,  that,  in  relation  to  medicine, 
the  missionary  draws  up  blue-prints,  creates  models  and  pilot  projects,  , 
but  does  not  enter  into  competition  with  Government,  or  secular 
organizations,  or  with  other  missions. 

If  we  look  upon  Christian  medical  work  as  the  prerogative  of  a 
particular  missionary  society  we  find  ourselves  in  a  hopelessly  handi¬ 
capped  position;  we  never  can  compete  with  Government  in  staff, 
equipment,  or  in  resources;  we  have  constantly  to  labour  under  a  ) 
strain  and  a  growing  sense  of  frustration,  either  because  the  spiritual 
work  is  neglected,  or  because  keeping  up  to  modern  requirements  is  too 
exhausting  with  the  limited  staff  and  finance  available.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  stated  that  missionary  work  is  temporary  and  should  only  be 
continued  until  such  time  as  Government  or  other  agencies  are  able  to 
supply  the  health  and  medical  needs  of  an  area.  When  this  takes  place  it  , 
is  time  for  the  Mission  to  move  out  to  areas  as  yet  unreached. 

Why  have  Medical  Missions? 

It  may  be  well,  at  this  point,  to  state  what  I  consider  is  the  justification 
for  medical  missions  today.  In  the  New  Testament  there  is  no  evidence 
that  medicine,  in  the  sense  of  physical  healing,  played  any  part  in  the  ^ 
establishment  or  growth  of  the  Church.  I  am,  therefore,  in  whole¬ 
hearted  agreement  with  Roland  Allen  when  he  contends  that  the 
ministry  of  healing,  as  represented  by  medical  missions,  is  only  an 
integral  part  of  the  Christian  Church  in  so  far  as  it  leads  to  an  encounter 
with  Christ.  If  this  then  is  the  case,  does  it  mean  that  medical  mission¬ 
aries  are  not  needed,  and  that  Christian  hospitals  are  a  redundancy? 
There  are,  I  believe,  two  reasons  for  medical  work  in  relation  to  the  , 
missionary  enterprise: 

(1)  to  act  as  the  spearhead  of  the  Church  in  its  outreach  towards 
unevangelized  areas. 

(2)  to  afford  a  supreme  opportunity  for  the  Christian  doctor  to  bring 
his  patient  into  an  encounter  with  Christ,  and  declare  that  healing, 
without  the  gospel  of  Christ,  is  not  complete  healing. 

If  these  two  contentions  are  accepted,  am  I  not,  in  relation  to  the  first 
argument,  laying  myself  open  to  the  charge  that  I  would  barter  medicine 
for  the  Gospel  and  use  it  as  a  proselytizing  force?  This  charge  can  only 
be  sustained  when  the  people  find  that  by  becoming  Christians  they  are 
at  once  placed  in  a  privileged  position.  (It  is  not  unknown  for  Christians 
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to  receive  special  consideration  at  a  mission  hospital,  and  for  the 
mission  hospital  or  institution  to  be  the  main  source  of  employment  for 
the  Christian  community.) 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  the  statement  that  medical  work  can 
be  the  spearhead  of  the  Church  in  its  evangelistic  outreach.  The 
Christian  Missionary  Alliance  moved  into  North  East  Thailand  at  a 
time  when  the  more  recent  treatment  for  leprosy  was  being  popularized. 
The  people  among  whom  they  worked  besought  the  missionaries  to 
give  them  the  new  medicine  that  the  Western  people  had  for  leprosy. 
The  Mission  took  up  the  challenge,  but,  in  the  first  place,  no  leprosy 
work  was  started  until  the  people  themselves  showed  a  desire  to  help  by 
building,  at  their  own  expense,  a  shed  from  where  treatment  could  be 
dispensed.  In  the  second  place,  the  people  were  made  clearly  to  under¬ 
stand  that  leprosy  treatment  by  the  Mission  was  only  given  until  such 
time  as  Government  could  take  the  work  over.  Thirdly,  it  was  stated 
without  equivocation  that  the  purpose  of  the  missionaries’  coming  was 
not  primarily  to  give  medicines,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and,  therefore,  before  any  medicine  was  dispensed,  a  meeting  of  praise, 
prayer,  and  preaching  would  be  held.  Unless  these  three  conditions 
were  accepted  no  leprosy  clinic  would  be  started. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  this  was  a  form  of  blackmail;  but  our  man¬ 
date,  surely  is  to  ‘go  . . .  and  teach  all  nations’ ;  and  all  must  know  the 
reasons  for  us  forsaking  home  and  kindred  and  seeking  another  country 
in  which  to  dwell.  It  is  important  to  note  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
discrimination  between  the  believer  and  non-beliver  in  the  matter  of  the 
work.  The  leprosy  clinic  committee  was  elected  by  the  patients,  and  the 
Christians  and  non-Christians  had  equal  rights. 

As  soon  as  there  were  ten  believers  a  Church  was  formed  which  was 
self-supporting,  self-propagating,  and  self-governing  from  its  outset. 
The  Church  thus  started  performed  its  full  function,  and  the  believers 
elected  their  own  elders,  and  pastor,  and  the  sacraments  were  adminis¬ 
tered.  If  an  elder  or  believer  wished  to  take  further  Bible  training  he  had 
to  go  to  the  Bible  School  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  be  gain¬ 
fully  employed,  at,  for  example,  work  in  the  fields  belonging  to  his 
school,  in  order  to  help  with  his  support  when  at  the  school.  The 
Church  disciplined  its  own  members  and  managed  its  own  affairs,  but 
the  leprosy  clinic,  being  a  secular  organization,  had  its  own  elected 
committee  with  no  class  or  religious  distinction.  If  there  were  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  the  management  of  the  clinic,  the  committee  was  told  to  put 
things  right  or  treatment  would  stop. 
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As  a  result  of  all  this,  there  is  a  thrilling  story  to  tell  of  churches  being 
founded.  From  these,  daughter-churches  have  arisen,  and,  from  these, 
grand-daughter-churches  have  been  planted.  At  first  the  Church  con¬ 
sisted  of  leprosy  patients,  but  they  as  a  result  of  their  life  and  witness 
were  the  means  of  converting  healthy  people  also  so  that  now  there  are 
in  several  villages  both  healthy  villagers  and  leprosy  patients,  wor¬ 
shipping  together  and  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  patients  in  the  Church  made  their  own  ruling  in  regard  to 
the  necessity  for  separation;  for  example.  Communion  cups  between 
the  healthy  people  and  the  leprosy  patients  were  never  mixed.  As  the 
Government  in  this  area  is  conducting  a  vigorous  leprosy  campaign, 
leprosy  clinics  are  being  passed  over  to  the  Government,  but  the 
Church  remains. 

The  question  arises  now  as  to  when  a  halt  in  the  mission  leprosy  work 
should  be  called,  without  endangering  the  church-planting  programme. 
Much  wisdom  and  prayer  is  needed  in  making  this  decision.  The  leprosy 
work  commenced  as  a  result  of  a  request  from  the  people  themselves, 
and  in  an  area  where  there  was  no  government  or  mission  activity.  Thus, 
from  the  start  the  work  was  entirely  indigenous,  and  the  Church,  so  ^ 
established,  continues  and  grows  as  a  self-supporting,  self-governing, 
self-propagating  Church,  because  it  arose  spontaneously  with  full  ^ 
ecclesiastical  responsibilities  from  the  initiation  of  the  programme. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Overseas 
Missionary  Fellowship  area  in  Thailand,  no  building  is  rented  or 
erected  which  could  not  be  used  by  the  Thai  people  for  any  other  prac¬ 
tical  purpose  without  involving  them  in  extra  expense,  so  that  there  is  j 
no  question  of  the  continuation  of  medical  work  in  this  area  simply 
because  of  the  ‘tyranny  of  bricks  and  mortar’.  Another  point  of 
importance  is  that  the  medical  work  is  sufficiently  well  staffed  for  there  ♦ 
to  be  time  for  evangelistic  work  and  for  periods  of  meditation. 

The  second  objective  of  the  medical  missionary,  and  for  that  matter 
all  Christian  doctors,  is  to  give  his  patient  a  supreme  opportunity  of  , 
encountering  Christ.  The  ministry  of  healing  is  only  an  integral  part  of 
the  Christian  Church  when  this  is  its  object.  Christian  medical  mission 
work,  therefore,  should  be  a  manifestation  of  Christ’s  compassion  to  ) 
the  non-Christian  world,  and  should  not  as  a  rule  be  organized  on  a 
denominational  basis.  It  should  be  the  contribution  of  the  whole 
Church,  both  in  forces  and  resources.  , 

We  tend  to  think  of  Christian  medicine  as  work  organized  by  a 
Society  of  Christians  rather  than  medicine  practised  by  Christian 
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doctors.  As  Roland  Allen  has  pointed  out:  ‘All  can  understand  the 
latter  position,  but  when  we  organize  our  hospitals  as  mission  hospitals, 
particularly  as  denominational  mission  hospitals,  we  are  in  danger  of 
coming  under  the  charge  that  we  do  our  medicine  in  order  to  propagate 
a  particular  concept  of  the  Christian  message.’ 

To  sum  up,  medical  mission  work  can  be  used :  (1)  as  a  forerunner  in 
establishing  the  Church;  and  (2)  as  a  demonstration  to  the  world  that  a 
Christian  doctor  can  practise  medicine  as  efficiently  and  technically 
competently  as  any  doctor  not  professing  faith  in  Christ.  By  prayer,  by 
work,  by  his  even  temperament  and  utter  consecration,  he  can  remind 
all  of  the  fact  that  the  healing  of  the  body  cannot  be  divorced  from  the 
healing  of  the  soul,  and  thus  proclaim  the  Master  whom  he  serves  and 
loves.  A  mission  hospital  should  be  an  outstanding  example  of  this 
ministry  and,  whenever  possible,  a  demonstration  of  the  total  forces 
and  resources  of  the  Church  of  God  in  action. 
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II.  The  Medical  Missionary 

This  interesting  and  timely  article  by  Dr.  Cochrane  has  naturally  been 
unable  to  cover  the  whole  field  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  calls  for  some 
further  observations  from  the  doctor’s  point  of  view.  The  writer  gives 
very  convincing  reasons  why  the  position  of  the  hospital  in  the  missions 


has  changed  radically,  and  is  bound  to 
change  further  as  the  governments  of 
newly-emancipated  nations  take  over 
their  responsibilities.  Yet  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  he  agrees,  medical  mission¬ 
aries  will  have  an  important  part  to  play. 
I  think  he  might  have  put  this  point  even 
more  strongly,  for,  in  spite  of  the  basis 
of  self-sufficiency,  financial  burdens 
which  the  new  states  have  to  maintain 
will  make  the  starting  and  maintenance 
of  modem  medical  services  a  serious 
problem  for  years  to  come.  Even  the 
World  Health  Organization  cannot  sup¬ 
port  them  indefinitely.  Moreover  there 
are  still  vast  areas  of  Asia  and  Africa 
hardly  touched  by  modern  medicine. 


and  still  larger  areas  where  that  essential 
background  for  health,  intelligent  educa¬ 
tion  in  hygiene  and  the  prevention  of 
disease,  has  hardly  begun. 

It  may  seem  naive  to  suggest  that 
health-education  could  have  a  close 
connection  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
Christian  faith.  One  has  to  remember, 
however,  that  in  many  undeveloped 
countries,  the  concepts  of  disease  and 
death  are  still  so  interwoven  with  belief 
in  evil  spirits,  in  witchcraft  and  in 
various  forms  of  magic,  that  there  is 
hardly  room  for  the  real  understanding 
of  a  new  faith  while  these  fundamental 
misconceptions  remain  intact.  European 
experience  has  shown  that  the  teaching 
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of  ‘maternity  and  child  welfare’  by 
doctors  and  nurses  is  the  best  method  of 
approach  to  women,  and  the  surest 
means  of  rooting  out  ancient  and  mis¬ 
chievous  superstitions.  It  is  too  easily 
assumed  that  they  vanish  with  accept¬ 
ance  of  Christian  practices,  or  nominal 
membership  of  a  Christian  community. 

Now,  the  young  doctor,  confronted 
with  a  real  need  for  his  services  in  the 
mission  field — and,  one  may  assume,  a 
genuine  vocation  for  this  form  of  dedi¬ 
cation  to  his  faith — may  still  be  par¬ 
doned  for  hesitating.  Medical  education 
remains  one  of  the  most  expensive  and 
lengthy  forms  of  professional  training,  a 
man  or  woman  has  frequently  contracted 
some  form  of  family  obligation  before  it 
is  over,  and  at  any  rate  does  not  want  to 
come  down  on  relatives  for  further  help. 
But  suppose  he  finds  that  his  hospital  is 
taken  over  by  the  State,  and  conditions 
have  become  impossible?  Or  his  health, 
or  that  of  his  wife  or  children  breaks 
down  and  return  to  Britain  is  impera¬ 
tive?  If  he  has  originally  left  Britain  on  a 
short  contract  up  to  five  years,  either 
with  a  government  or  a  voluntary 
society,  his  plight  on  return  may  be 
distressing.  Under  present  conditions  of 
National  Health  Service,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  any  doctor  who  steps  out  of 
the  running  at  home  to  be  sure  that  he 
will  be  able  to  get  back  easily  into 
general  practice.  If  he  has  hoped  to 
specialize  he  may  find  it  almost  imposs¬ 
ible  to  induce  a  Hospital  Board  or 
Conunittee  to  appyoint  him;  there  is 
always  a  tendency  to  favour  the  man 
who  has  ‘hung  around’  rather  than  a 
stranger,  however  well  qualified.  This 
has  always  been  the  case  in  England, 
and  is  not  by  any  means  the  fault  of  the 
Welfare  State,  but  it  has  undoubtedly 
tended  to  become  more  stereotyped 
under  the  new  system. 

The  doctor  who  goes  into  government 


service  in  a  colonial  or  independent 
territory  is  in  very  much  the  same 
precarious  state  as  the  man  returned 
from  the  mission-field,  and  this  fact  is 
reflected  in  the  large  number  of  vacan¬ 
cies  in  official  posts  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  This  is  giving  rise  to 
considerable  anxiety  among  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  overseas  responsibilities  and 
also  in  quarters,  such  as  the  British 
Medical  Association,  where  doctors  are 
advised  on  their  careers.  The  Central 
African  Federation,  for  example,  is 
authorizing  its  senior  medical  officer  to 
offer  a  free  air-passage  home  to  men 
who  want  to  leave  its  service  after  com¬ 
pleting  a  year’s  work,  but  that  is  clearly 
not  enough.  I  understand  that  no-one 
can  see  an  easy  solution.  What  is  wanted 
is  that  region  boards  and  hospital  com¬ 
mittees  should  be  prepared  to  take  a 
wider  view  of  their  responsibilities  and 
to  consider  diversity  of  experience  as  a 
qualification.  Much  negotiation  would 
be  necessary  in  getting  appointments  in 
hospitals  abroad  approved  and  recog¬ 
nized  as  qualifying  for  appointments  at 
home.  One  Regional  Board  is  trying  out 
a  system  of  ‘Pro-leptic’  appointments, 
whereby  a  young  graduate  is  selected 
for  a  post  one  or  two  years  ahead,  and 
is  expected  to  gain  further  experience  in 
Europe  or  America  in  the  meantime. 
This  sounds  hopeful,  but  it  is  too  early 
to  say  if  the  scheme  is  capable  of  wide 
application. 

In  stressing  that  the  modern  doctor 
should  be  satisfied  in  his  desire  to  see  his 
path  ahead  more  clearly  illuminated,  I 
do  not  wish  to  deny  the  over-riding 
importance  of  the  spiritual  appeal.  1 
would  extend  it  wider,  and  plead  that 
medicine  is  one  of  the  original  corporal 
works  of  mercy,  and,  wherever  prac¬ 
tised,  under  governments  or  missions, 
should  be  recognized  as  an  expression 
of  the  Christian  life. 


s  P.  C.  RODGER 

I  Students  and  Christian 
Faith  Today— II 

I 

IN  the  present  atmosphere  of  religious  relativism  it  is  often  hard  for 
the  Christian  to  keep  his  end  up  without  seeming — or  perhaps 
actually  being — bigoted  and  fanatical.  We  are  well  accustomed  to  the 
contemporary  assumption  that  whereas  ‘science’  is  concerned  with 
ascertainable  fact,  ‘religion’  is  concerned  with  matters  of  opinion, 

>  feeling  and  temperament — entirely  subjective  and  imponderable  things. 
To  the  Christian,  this  assumption  is  false,  and  one  of  its  most  dangerous 
consequences  is  that  it  divorces  the  pursuit  of  truth  from  the  realm  of 
religious  faith  altogether,  or  that  it  postulates  two  different  kinds  of 
truth,  one  scientific,  the  other  religious,  which  by  a  tacit  non-aggression 
pact  never  meet  and  never  quarrel.  Thus  we  may  find  growing  up  a 
;  generation  of  students  who  suffer  from  a  serious  kind  of  schizophrenia, 
I  apply  one  part  of  their  minds  with  rigorous  exactitude  to  their  scientific 
i  and  technical  education,  while  another  part  seeks  an  emotional  and 
social  outlet  in  a  religion  based  on  very  different  assumptions.  Let  no 
one  dismiss  this  as  an  imaginary  bogy.  History  is  littered  with  examples 
of  those  who  were  ‘very  religious’  and  at  the  same  time  blind  to 
political  reality,  social  justice,  or  intellectual  advance. 

There  are  not  wanting  signs  in  our  own  time  and  country  that  young 
people,  baffled  and  frightened  by  the  complexity  of  modern  life  and 
knowledge,  will  thankfully  resort  to  versions  of  Christianity  which  by¬ 
pass  that  complexity.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  people  will 
tolerate  in  church  an  intellectual  and  artistic  badness  (e.g.  in  hymns) 
which  they  would  abominate  anywhere  else;  by  the  same  token,  students 
i  may  accept  uncritically  as  ‘religion’  that  which  their  training  would 
certainly  lead  them  to  reject  in  any  other  realm — and  the  danger  is  all 
the  greater  because  their  background  has  usually  given  them  no  help 
in  knowing  how  to  deal  in  theological  categories.  It  is  the  childlike 
spirit  that  makes  us  fit  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  not  sheer  gullibility; 
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and  it  is  worth  remembering  that  ‘religion’,  as  such,  does  not  necessarily 
lead  its  adherents  to  take  up  their  cross,  in  the  life  of  the  mind  as  else¬ 
where.  But  if  this  trade-mark  is  lacking  from  what  is  advertised  as 
Christianity,  we  shall  know  that  we  have  here  to  ‘beware  of  substitutes’. 

The  particular  need  of  the  Church  in  our  time,  as  has  often  been  said,  • 
is  to  communicate  the  Gospel  in  a  way  that  can  be  truly  ‘understanded 
of  the  people’  and  (what  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end)  to  discover 
a  new  pattern  of  lay  sanctity,  an  effective  form  of  Christian  discipline 
and  witness  for  her  sons  and  daughters  who  are  well  and  truly  ‘in  the 
world’  as  professional  business  men,  technicians,  shorthand-typists,  and 
the  rest.  Our  fear  is  lest  students,  who  should  be  setting  their  hand  to 
this  task,  should  in  fact  bypass  it  by  seeking  the  consolations  of  a  very 
‘spiritual’  kind  of  religion — a  temptation  well  known  in  the  days  of  the 
early  Church.  To  speak  of  these  things  only  in  the  company  of  the  like- 
minded  and  to  cling  fast  to  that  fellowship;  to  conceive  of  vocation 
only  in  the  traditional  clerical  and  missionary  terms ;  to  have  (unlike  the 
Bible  itself)  a  special  religious  language  and  to  insist  that  all  enquirers 
should  frame  their  questions  in  that  language  before  their  questions 
can  be  neatly  answered — these  symptoms  of  religious  escapism  are 
fairly  widespread  among  students  at  present,  whether  in  Catholic  or  in 
Evangelical  forms;  and  sometimes,  as  we  read  the  Gospels  which  men 
can  so  zealously  misunderstand,  they  should  make  us  tremble. 

Problems  ahead  i 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  suggest  that  if  there  is  at  present  a  | 
‘boom  in  religion’  in  the  student  world  sufficient  to  keep  its  practitioners  \ 
busy,  they  have  no  grounds  for  complacency.  Any  such  temptation 
should  be  killed  altogether  by  the  thought  of  the  sheer  numbers  by 
which  we  are  confronted.  It  is  reckoned  that  the  student  population  of 
Great  Britain  in  universities  alone  has  increased  from  50,000  in  1939  to 
about  100,000  in  1959  and  these  figures  take  no  account  of  the  huge 
multiplication  of  numbers  in  teacher  training  colleges  and  technical  . 
colleges.  This  figure  is  just  about  to  increase  still  more,  as  the  ‘bulge’  of 
wartime  and  post-war  children  begins  to  affect  the  universities,  and  as 
the  Government’s  plans  for  the  expansion  of  technological  education 
come  to  fruition.  New  classrooms,  laboratories,  and  students’  unions 
go  up  all  over  the  country,  while  the  Anti-uglies  march  against  the  ;i 
architecture;  and  we  are  promised  halls  of  residence  galore.  In  this  j 
tremendous  flurry  of  development,  where  does  the  slender  equipment 
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j  of  the  churches  stand?  One  of  the  most  heartening  things  of  the  past 
decade  has  been  the  way  in  which  ‘Redbrick’  universities,  even  those 
?  with  strongly  secular  foundations,  have  shown  themselves  ready  to 
accept  the  services  of  accredited  chaplains;  the  man  makes  the  going, 

,  ,  but  there  is  often  much  goodwill  to  help  him  along.  Yet  such  chaplains 

1  are  the  first  to  say  that  the  pastoral  work  they  can  do  is  only  a  drop  in 

r  the  bucket,  and  although  most  of  the  student  religious  societies  have 

j  increased  their  numbers,  the  increase  is  certainly  not  proportional  to  the 

2  total  student  population.  And  of  course  the  great  majority  of  teacher 

1  training  and  technological  or  technical  colleges  have  no  resident 

3  chaplain  or  church  worker.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  efforts  of  many 

yr  sympathetic  Principals,  themselves  devout  Christians,  to  say  that  no 

e  religious  provision  is  made  for  the  students;  but  it  is  easy  for  the  great 

-  .  majority  to  go  unshepherded  through  their  college  life,  and  indeed  in 
1  the  case  of  part-time  students  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise, 

e  Nor  is  the  problem  simply  one  of  numbers.  At  a  deeper  level,  it  is  one 
s  .  of  the  status  and  outlook  of  the  modern  student.  The  pre-war  con- 

s  ception  of  the  student,  modelled  (in  England,  at  least)  on  centuries  of 

e  ‘Oxbridge’  privilege,  as  one  who  came  from  a  home  where  ‘leisure  the 

n  basis  of  culture’  encouraged  learning  for  learning’s  sake,  is  very  largely 

n  extinct.  We  have  not,  thanks  to  British  traditionalism  and  love  of 

independence,  quite  reached  the  stage  known  in  some  other  countries 
where  the  student  is  regarded  as  a  salaried  employee  of  the  State,  an 
intellectual  apprentice  for  some  predetermined  work  of  national  im- 

Iportance.  But,  given  the  immensely  increased  range  of  Government 
grants  to  students,  and  the  insistent  demands  both  of  the  State  and  of 
■s  I  industrial  firms  for  graduates,  especially  in  natural  science  and  tech- 

n  ?  nology,  we  cannot  be  very  far  from  that  stage.  It  has  been  truly  said 

ly  that  the  cult  of  the  degree  has  largely  superseded  the  cult  of  the  old 

)f  school  tie  in  this  country.  Whether  one  is  better  than  the  other  is  a 

;o  matter  for  debate,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  stress  laid  upon  the  attain- 

»e  ment  of  a  qualification  as  a  marketable  item  must  have  a  profound 

al  .  effect  upon  students  and  student  life.  Fierce  competition  and  resultant 

af  anxiety  are  the  order  of  the  day  in  many  of  our  colleges;  and  when 

IS  they  are  aggravated,  as  they  often  are,  by  the  lack  of  any  steadying  faith 

)n  or  strong  ‘outside  interest’,  by  great  parental  expectations  and  economic 

IS  pressures,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  are  faced  with  that  incidence  of 

le  j  mental  breakdown  (and  occasional  suicide)  which  disquiets  the  public 

lis  ;  conscience  from  time  to  time  and  keeps  our  psychiatric  services 

It  stretched  to  breaking-point. 
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A  chaplain,  looking  round  his  student  confirmation  class,  may  reflect 
with  wry  amusement  how  many  of  his  candidates  will,  within  two  or 
three  years,  probably  be  earning  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  he  will 
ever  earn  in  his  life.  He  may  also  wonder  whether  those  candidates  are  i 
conscious  of  the  challenge  which  is  presented  to  them  by  what  he  is  , 
trying  to  teach  them — or  whether,  as  I  have  said  before,  two  incom-  [ 

patible  sets  of  assumptions  will  go  on  co-existing  peacefully  in  their  * 

minds  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  For  there  can  be  no  genuine  proclama-  f 

tion  of  the  Gospel  which  merely  imparts  a  veneer  of  ‘religion’  to  a  I 

otherwise  utilitarian  and  materialistic  education,  and  which  leaves 
uncriticized,  as  being  outside  its  terms  of  reference,  the  society  which  • 
encourages  such  education.  y 

Let  us  not  be  unfair:  no  doubt  this  is  a  very  partial  description  of  i 

that  great  experiment  in  democratic  education,  unprecedented  in  our  < 

history,  upon  which  we  are  at  present  engaged;  no  doubt,  also,  it  has  ' 

always  been  true  that  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ,  ‘Seek  ye  first  the  King-  ; 

dom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  ,  | 

unto  you’  cuts  across  natural  human  ambition  and  self-interest.  Never-  i 

theless,  it  is  widely  agreed,  by  Christians  and  non-Christians  alike,  that,  ' 

in  the  crowded  syllabuses  and  examination  requirements  of  our  modern  j 

universities,  ‘spiritual  values’  (whatever  that  horrid  phrase  may  mean)  • 

are  more  at  a  discount  than  they  used  to  be.  In  my  view,  not  the  least  i 

cause  of  the  anxious-mindedness  common  among  students  today  is  the  •  j 
feeling,  here  as  elsewhere,  that  men  have  become  the  prisoners  of  their 
own  machines.  When  they  embark  upon  a  training  of  four,  five  or  six  j 

years,  the  most  intelligent  and  sensitive  may  have  the  sense  of  being  ( 

carried  along  on  a  sort  of  academic  conveyor-belt,  from  which  there  is  ' 

no  escape  until  they  emerge  duly  processed  and  stamped  with  the  i 

appropriate  letters  after  their  name — to  serve  a  society  whose  ends  they 
may  strongly  (or  vaguely)  disapprove.  If  student  pacifism  and  student 
communism  are  attempts  to  look  outside  ‘the  process’,  we  shall  not  ■ 
cure  them  by  confidential  reports  from  tutors  to  M.I.5. 

1 

{To  be  continued)  \ 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Dear  Sir, 

In  your  Editorial  (Summer  Number, 
page  76)  on  Anglican-Presbyterian  rela¬ 
tions,  you  say  that  Anglicans  should  ask 
themselves  why  their  advocacy  of  epis¬ 
copacy  has  led  to  such  violent  reaction. 
May  an  obscure  Presbyterian  who  has  a 
passionate  longing  for  unity  try  to  give 
an  answer  as  he  sees  it. 

What  the  two  General  Assemblies  in 
England  and  Scotland  have  rejected  is 
not  unity,  but  unity  on  the  exacting 
Anglican  terms.  Many  Presbyterians  are 
prepared  to  consider  certain  forms  of 
episcopacy,  but  the  form  which  is  the 
only  one  which  Anglicans  will  recognize 
we  cannot  accept. 

As  the  experience  of  the  Church  of 
South  India  and  the  recent  Lambeth 
Report  both  make  clear,  acceptance  of 
that  form  would  involve  us  in  the  ad¬ 
mission  that  for  the  four  hundred  years 
since  the  Reformation  we  have  had 
neither  ministry  nor  Sacraments.  That  is 
an  admission  we  cannot  make.  Anglicans 
may  call  that  intransigence  or  stubborn¬ 
ness  if  they  choose.  Would  they  be  will¬ 
ing  to  make  a  similar  admission  as  the 
price  of  union  with  the  Church  of 
Rome? 

Our  attitude  does  not  arise  from 
denominational  pride  but  from  gratitude 
to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  for  His 
gifts  to  us.  We  cannot  throw  them  back 
in  His  face  and  explain  to  Him  that  our 
Anglican  friends  have  assured  us  that 
they  are  not  the  real  thing. 

There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  to 


Dear  Fellow-editor, 

I’ve  seen  two  issues  of  Frontier — not 
very  impressed.  Missions  seems  to  be 
i  lost  in  the  sophisticated  ramblings  of 
ivory-tower  authors.  Could  you  get 
‘ecumenical’  long  enough  to  give  public 
;  recognition  of  the  fact  that  from  50-87 
per  cent,  of  Japan’s  pastors,  mission- 

(/  have  often  shown  my  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Kenny's  type  of  Christianity,  but  out 
of  91  million  people  in  Japan  less  than 
600,000  profess  any  form  of  Christianity. 
This  might  be  thought  to  indicate  that  a 
new  approach  is  needed.  Frontier  is  at 
least  trying,  however  imperfectly,  to  show 


show  that  one  form  of  ministry  has  been 
blessed  by  God  more  than  another.  Our 
Lord’s  own  test  is,  ‘By  their  fruits  you 
shall  know  them’. 

Until  God  gives  us  further  light  on  the 
road  we  should  take,  can  we  not,  more 
unreservedly  than  we  do,  recognize  our 
conunon  Christian  experience,  redeemed 
by  the  One  Lord,  and  living  by  the  One 
Spirit?  Can  we  not  gladly  say  of  one 
another  what  St.  Peter  said  of  Jew  and 
Gentile,  ‘We  believe  that  we  shall  be 
saved  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  in  like  manner  as  they’? 

Yours  faithfully, 

T,  Campbell  Gibson. 

The  Manse, 

8  Crossfield  Terrace, 

Haltwhistle, 

Northumberland. 

{This  shows  how  hard  it  is  for  us  to 
understand  each  other.  The  strict  Tract- 
arian  position  has  never  been  accepted  by 
the  Church  of  England  as  a  whole.  As  an 
Anglican  I  repudiate  the  suggestion  that 
since  the  Reformation  the  Church  of 
Scotland  has  had  'neither  ministry  nor 
Sacraments' .  Yet,  I  hold  to  episcopacy.  If 
there  could  be  quiet,  unhurried  theological 
discussion  between  Presbyterians  and 
Anglicans  of  Evangelical  or  Central 
churchmanship  it  would,  I  think,  become 
clear  that  the  larger  part  of  the  Church  of 
England  does  not  understand  episcopacy 
in  the  way  in  which  our  Presbyterian 
brothers  in  Christ  suppose  us  to  under¬ 
stand  it.  A  gap  remains  but  it  is  not  so 
wide  as  this  letter  suggests.  J.W.L.) 


aries,  and  believers  are  not  WCC-IMC- 
NCC-IBC  related? 

Yours  for  a  great  Harvest, 

Kenny  Joseph, 
Public  Relations,  Japan  Protestant 
Centennial. 

9,2-Chome  Hitotsubashi  Kanda, 
Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo. 

how  the  unchanging  Gospel  is  related  to 
the  needs  of  modern  man  in  Japan,  and 
everywhere  else. 

Will  Mr.  Kenny  please  come  out  from 
his  tower  and  help  usl  We  may  need  him 
and  he  us  more  than  any  of  us  know. 
J.W.L.) 
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NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 


Dear  Sir, 

Your  last  editorial  appeared  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  was  a  Christian  duty,  in  our 
present  dilemma  over  nuclear  weapons, 
to  go  back  to  1938  or  even  to  1913,  and 
to  commit  ourselves  to  an  arms  race. 
This  time  between  East  and  West,  as  an 
alternative,  and  the  only  alternative,  to 
using  megaton  weapons.  You  say  that 
this  arms  race  should  be  in  terms  of  con¬ 
ventional  forces  and  you  add :  ‘This  may 
be  expensive  in  manpower  and  materials, 
but  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  face  the 
cost,  we  should  not  expect  to  be  de¬ 
fended.’  In  other  words,  we  are  to 
abandon  even  lip-service  to  the  ideal  of 
collective  security  and  we  are  to  do  this, 
not  only  from  motives  of  self-interest, 
but  because  it  is  our  Christian  duty. 

Now,  to  choose  no  higher  ground,  if 
Jingoism  could  provide  no  security  in 
1914,  why  should  it  be  able  to  do  so  in 
1959,  when  moreover  its  threats,  in 
terms  of  conventional  weapons,  are 
liable  to  die  away  in  uneasy  mutterings 
before  the  menace  of  the  bomb? 

Surely,  with  the  sputniks  encircling 
our  planet,  we  realize  that  ultimately 
there  can  be  no  workable  defence  system 
that  is  less  than  global.  Is  there  not  then 
a  far  better  alternative  to  megaton 


weapons  than  a  race  for  conventional 
arms?  Most  people  today  admit  that  the 
global  society  in  some  shape  is  inevitable 
if  mankind  is  to  survive.  Should  we  not 
as  Christians  be  praying  and  working 
now  to  establish  the  right  kind  of  supra¬ 
national  institutions  and  the  gradual 
transfer  of  armaments  to  them,  lest  we 
find  ourselves  ultimately  condemned  to 
live  under  the  wrong,  i.e.  under  some 
form  of  monolithic  super-state?  Such  a 
system  of  collective  security  could 
progressively  release  vast  resources,  now 
expended  on  piecemeal  defence  pro¬ 
grammes,  for  the  development  through  a 
world  authority  of  the  underprivileged 
territories.  Finally,  pacifist  and  non¬ 
pacifist  Christians  alike  could  find  in  it  a 
worthy  goal. 

Yours  faithfully, 

M.  M.  Wingate. 
Balls  Park  Training  College, 

Hertford. 

(/  am  arguing  for  disarmament,  not 
against  it!  I  believe,  however,  that  we 
must  reach  the  goal  by  stages.  I  agree  with 
what  Miss  Wingate  says  about  world 
government,  but  I  think  that  this  too  is  a 
goal  that  can  only  be  reached  in  stages,  and 
disarmament  is  the  first  stage.  J.W.L.) 


HYMNS  OF  THE  FAITH 


Dear  Sir, 

Your  observations  {Frontier  II,  p.  77) 
about  an  Anglican-Methodist  hymn- 
book  move  me  to  ask  whether  you  have 
seen  Hymns  of  the  Faith  (Oxford  Press, 
1957),  edited  by  Canon  G.  W.  Briggs. 

This  hymn-book  exists  at  present  only 
in  a  limited  edition,  printed  for  use  in 
Worcester  Cathedral.  It  is  being  ‘tried 
out’  there  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether 
there  is  sufficient  demand  for  it  to  make 
general  publication  a  reasonable  risk  for 
the  Press.  At  present  there  is  no  music 
edition. 

I  mention  it  (and  I  would  not  say  too 
much  because  I  myself  took  a  small  part 
in  editing  it)  because  it  represents  a  much 
more  generous  gesture  towards  Method¬ 
ism  (and  indeed  towards  Dissent  in 
general)  from  the  Anglican  side  than  we 
have  seen  up  to  now.  Canon  Briggs  was 
intimately  concerned  a  generation  ago 
with  Songs  of  Praise;  but  where 


Dearmer  paid  court  to  the  untheological, 
the  unsacramental  and  even  the  agnostic 
writers,  Briggs  drives  straight  at  Wesley 
and  Watts.  He  includes  much  more 
Wesley  than  is  to  be  found  in  Con¬ 
gregational  Praise.  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  though  other  branches  of 
Dissent  might  here  and  there  find  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  book,  and  though  those 
who  want  the  full  liturgical  diet  provided 
by  the  English  Hymnal  will  not  find  it 
here,  as  an  Anglican-Methodist  gesture 
it  goes  some  way  towards  meeting  the 
most  important  point  you  were  making. 
I  think  that  if  any  reader  applies  to  Mr. 
G.  N.  S.  Hunt  of  the  Oxford  University 
Press  he  will  be  told  how  he  can  get  hold 
of  a  copy  of  the  book. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Erik  Routley, 

29  Mayfield  Terrace, 

Edinburgh  9, 
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H.  C.  LEFEVER 

New  Missionaries  for 
the  New  India 

The  Survey  Application  Trust  offered  a  prize  of  Rs.  1,000  (£75) 
in  1958  for  the  best  essay  by  an  Indian  Christian  on  the  place 
and  function  of  foreign  missionary  activity  in  India  today.  After 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  eighteen  essays  submitted,  the  examiners  decided 
to  divide  the  prize  equally  between  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Das,  M.A.,  of 
Banares  and  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Chacko,  of  the  Church  of  South  India. 

Most  of  the  writers  in  the  Essay  Competition  agreed  that  there  is  a 
place  for  missionary  activity,  as  long  as  it  is  adjusted  to  the  conditions 
appropriate  to  ‘free  India’.  Those  who  make  this  adjustment  are  always 
welcome,  and  only  such  can  build  the  independent  Church.  ‘The  day  is 
practically  gone’,  one  writer  says,  ‘for  the  type  of  missionary  who  was  a 
superintendent,  a  director,  a  boss’.  Now  what  is  needed  is  a  guide, 
philosopher  and  friend  who  believes  in  partnership.  ‘There  will  always 
be  a  place  in  the  Church  in  every  land  to  show  forth  partnership  in  the 
spreading  of  the  Gospel’,  even  when  the  missionary’s  partnership  is 
expressed  in  technical  activities  like  accountancy,  engineering  or 
agricultural  work.  Mr.  Chacko  extends  the  sphere  of  missionary  part¬ 
nership  to  include  co-operation  in  the  work  of  nation-building.  ‘In  the 
period  of  transition’,  he  says,  ‘the  guidance  and  help  of  the  missionary 
are  greatly  needed.  Such  service  rendered  to  the  community  and  nation, 
notably  in  the  fields  of  community-development,  home-science  and 
child-care,  will  be  appreciated  by  the  Indian  Government  and  will  help 
to  make  the  Indian  Christian  community  the  salt  and  leaven  of  the 
nation.’ 

More  than  one  writer  attacks  the  foreign  missionary  organization  as 
being  too  expensive  and  elaborate  for  the  Indian  Church.  According  to 
some,  it  is  detrimental  to  the  development  of  a  free,  indigenous  Church, 
encouraging  a  spirit  of  dependence  among  Indian  Christians.  ‘The 
missionary  organization’,  one  writer  says,  ‘has  become  so  elaborate 
and  mechanical  and  has  grown  so  important  that  it  overshadows  the 
end  of  its  existence’.  One  result  of  this  is  that  missionaries  who  come  to 
India  to  proclaim  the  Truth  as  it  is  revealed  in  Christ  become  side¬ 
tracked  into  administrative  occupations.  ‘They  are  cut  off  from  the  real 
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life  of  the  Church.  They  have  no  time  to  know  the  people  and  their 
problems.  They  may  grow  to  be  good  administrators  but  not  real 
missionaries.’  ‘The  fact  is’,  writes  a  college  lecturer  in  Central  India, 
‘that  Christ  has  never  been  presented  to  India;  with  due  deference  to 
the  labours  of  that  band  of  earnest  Christian  workers  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect,  one  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
Christ  they  represented  but  their  organization.’  The  same  writer  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  Indian  Church  is  fettered  to  this  Western  organization 
and  the  sooner  these  fetters  are  cast  off  the  better.  ‘This’,  he  says 
‘involves  breaking  up  the  entire  organization,  stopping  every  penny 
of  foreign  help.’  To  the  faint-hearted  who  view  such  a  step  with  appre¬ 
hension  he  quotes,  ‘Sell  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor’.  This  is  the 
extreme  point  of  view,  opposed  to  organization  in  itself.  Others  are 
opposed  only  to  foreign  organization,  and  plead  for  ‘a  democratic  set¬ 
up  which  requires  all  money  to  be  controlled  by  Indians’.  Within  that 
set-up,  most  of  the  writers  are  agreed,  there  is  a  place  for  the  missionary 
as  partner. 

Mr.  Chacko  has  much  to  say  about  this  partnership  between  Mission 
and  Church.  Emphasizing  the  need  for  the  missionary  to  be  a  friend,  he 
wisely  recognizes  that  friendship  will  include  the  privilege  of  ‘speaking 
the  truth  in  love’  which  will  include  ‘denouncing  what  is  wrong’.  He 
acknowledges  that  this  is  no  easy  matter,  but  believes  it  is  one  reward¬ 
ing  to  both  Mission  and  Church.  Mr.  R.  C.  Das  is  not  sure  about  the 
possibility  of  partnership.  ‘I  believe  in  the  ideal  of  partnership’,  he 
writes,  ‘but  I  do  not  accept  it  in  the  present  circumstances  as  a  possi¬ 
bility  for  the  numerically  growing  but  spiritually  weak  Church.’  He 
suggests  ‘Co-operation’  as  a  better  term  than  partnership,  and  a  more 
feasible  and  desirable  policy.  He  says  that,  ‘as  soon  as  converts  are 
made  by  a  Mission,  the  rudiments  of  organization  should  be  supplied 
to  them  and  the  Mission  should  migrate  to  a  fresh  field’,  though  he 
observes  that  this  new  field  need  not  be  understood  only  in  a  geo¬ 
graphical  sense. 

Mr.  Das,  whose  criticisms  of  foreign  missions  and  missionaries  are 
well  known,  would  not  see  the  missionary  dismissed  altogether.  ‘They 
are  the  loved  and  respected  guests  of  the  Indian  Church  and  not  its 
formal  members  or  servants.’  Within  the  Church,  he  argues,  the  entire 
duty  of  missionaries  is  spiritual  and  moral,  evangelistic,  and  affecting 
reconciliation  between  groups  and  communities.  He  expresses  surprise 
that  in  recent  years  many  missionaries  have  felt  frustrated  and  have 
returned  to  their  own  countries,  ‘when  the  whole  of  India  is  a  vast  open 
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field’.  ‘I  hold’,  he  says,  ‘that  this  sub-continent,  with  its  vast  population, 
and  its  religious,  moral  and  psychological  condition,  offers  to  the  right 
type  of  missionary  a  field  for  pioneering  work,  even  in  this  age.’  Like 
Mr.  Chacko,  he  specially  mentions  technical  and  humanitarian  services, 
study  and  research,  theological  and  general  education,  as  tasks  for 
which  the  missionary  with  the  necessary  technical  qualifications  can 
co-operate  with  similarly  qualified  Indians. 

Many  of  the  writers  urge  that  the  new  missionary  should  not  be  over 
anxious  to  have  his  precise  function  explained.  To  such  new  mission¬ 
aries  an  experienced  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  South  India  says,  ‘If 
they  come  to  India  with  a  spirit  of  love  and  sincerely  wish  to  be  brothers 
in  Christ,  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
they  will  be  welcomed  and  surely  the  Church  will  find  ways  to  use  them’. 
Another  Presbyter,  a  well-known  speaker  at  evangelistic  gatherings, 
says  that  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  missionary’s  sphere  of  service 
is  in  a  college  or  a  canteen.  ‘If  he  can  be  a  Christian  and  do  the  job  in  a 
Christian  spirit,  he  will  be  an  invaluable  asset  to  the  nation  he  has  come 
to  serve.’  Yet  another  rightly  reminds  missionaries  of  the  Cross-bearing 
aspect  of  their  vocation.  The  missionary  who  has  learnt  the  secret  of  the 
Cross  will  not  know  frustration  and  defeat,  even  though,  like  St.  Paul, 
he  may  at  times  be  ‘cast  down’.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  secret  that  the 
missionary  learns  the  necessity  of  sharing,  of  identification  and  of 
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learning.  ‘India  needs  missionaries  who  are  teachable’,  he  writes. 
‘Missionaries  can  find  fine  things  in  India  and  believe  they  are  the  foot¬ 
prints  of  God.’  This  writer  (the  Rev.  T.  Devavaram  of  Dornakal)  goes 
on  to  express  one  of  the  most  challenging  thoughts  found  in  these 
essays.  ‘When  missionaries  bring  the  Truth  to  India’,  he  says,  ‘unless  ' 
they  bring  it  in  the  form  of  homage,  it  is  not  accepted’.  How  far  have 
Christian  missions  failed  because  they  have  not  ‘presented  the  Truth  in 
the  form  of  homage’?  How  far  have  we  ignored  the  fact  that  God  has 
not  left  Himself  without  witness  in  any  nation,  and  that  ‘at  sundry 
times’  He  has  spoken  to  them  all?  We  have  shown  men  pity,  but  not 
respect,  and  without  that  respect,  or  homage,  our  pity  is  resented  and 
our  Gospel  is  not  heard. 

A  frequent  call  in  the  essays  is  for  true  ‘pioneer  missionaries’.  ‘We 
want  not  famous  people  but  original  people,  who  are  not  content  with 
the  boundaries  of  their  time  but  who  leave  the  world  different  from  the 
way  they  find  it’,  writes  Professor  Chiranjivi  of  Meston  Training 
College,  Madras.  Mr.  Devavaram  says,  ‘A  missionary  should  be  a  ' 
man  of  originality,  and  should  explore  and  discover  new  avenues  of 
service  and  not  simply  follow  the  beaten  track.’  The  missionary  most 
frequently  cited  as  an  example  here  is  C.  F.  Andrews,  and,  after  him. 
Dr.  E.  Stanley  Jones. 

What  is  ‘an  ordinary  missionary?’  All  these  writers  think  of  him  as 
someone  sitting  at  a  desk  in  a  coot,  well-furnished  bungalow,  when  he 
is  not  touring  round  in  his  car,  the  representative  of  a  foreign  Society, 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  for  administering  its  funds.  There  are 
exceptions,  it  is  admitted,  but  these  exceptions  are  thought  to  be  few. 
Not  one  of  the  writers  ‘pulls  his  punches’,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  none 
suggests  that  there  is  no  place  for  foreign  missionary  activity  in  India 
today.  Always  the  emphasis  is  on  the  need  for  missionaries  and  their 
Societies  to  allow  the  Indian  Church  to  manage  her  own  affairs,  with  or 
without  financial  help  from  abroad. 

What  does  come  out  clearly  and  encouragingly  is  the  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  responsible  non-Christians  welcome  Christian  missionary 
activity,  even  though  though  they  are  opposed  to  ‘proselytising’.  This 
welcome  is  given,  not  only  to  the  social  and  humanitarian  services  of 
Christian  missions,  but,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  Person  and  Message  of 
Christ.  We  do  well  to  remember  this  claim,  which  is  supported  in  the 
essays  by  extracts  from  the  writings  of  a  number  of  prominent  non- 
Christians,  in  these  days  when  so  much  is  heard  about  renascent 
Hinduism.  No  less  a  person  than  Professor  Radhakrishnan  has  said; 
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‘Jesus  bridged  the  gulf  between  the  human  and  the  divine.’ 

The  essays  make  it  clear  that  there  is  a  place  for  the  Christian 
Mission  in  India,  and  that  there  is  a  place  within  that  Mission  for  the 
foreign  missionary.  They  do  not  make  sufficiently  clear  just  what  that 
place  involves  in  terms  of  actual  service,  but,  it  is  confidently  asserted, 
‘a  true  missionary  can  never  be  in  doubt  about  his  position.  He  will 
come  to  this  country  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ  and  will  not  only 
preach  Christ  to  the  people,  but  also  show  Christ  to  them  by  his  pattern 
of  life.’  ‘But’,  this  writer,  a  well-loved  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  South 
India,  adds,  ‘such  missionaries  are  few  in  number’. 


JOHN  LAWRENCE 

Russia  and  China 

Here  are  two  excellent  books  on  Russia  and  China^  about  nine  years 
after  their  revolutions.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  if  these  revolutions 


were  not  both  called  ‘Communist’ 
were  events  of  the  same  kind. 

Those  who  want  to  taste  the  quality  of 
Prof.  Carr’s  great  history  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  are  daunted  by  his  growing 
row  of  fat  volumes,  would  do  well  to 
read  this,  his  latest  volume.  The  author 
is  on  form,  and,  as  he  says,  ‘the  present 
volume,  the  first  of  three  under  the  title 
Socialism  in  One  Country,  1924-6,  brings 
me  to  the  heart  of  my  subject.  .  .  .  The 
years  1924-6  were  a  critical  turning 
point,  and  gave  to  the  Revolutionary 
regime,  for  good  and  for  evil,  its  decisive 
direction’.  This  was  the  period  of  N.E.P. 
(the  New  Economic  Policy)  which 
Pasternak  has  called  ‘the  most  false  and 
ambiguous  of  all  Soviet  periods.’  Until 
I  read  this  volume  of  Carr  I  had 
not  realized  how  profoundly  true  this 
observation  was. 


*  Socialism  in  One  Country,  Vol.  I.  E.  H.  Carr. 
(Macmillan.  45i.)  Flood  Tide  in  China.  C.  P.  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  (Cresset.  25s.) 


one  would  hardly  guess  that  they 

The  scale  of  the  book  is  vast,  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  a  reviewer  to 
pot,  and  it  is  a  masterpiece.  The  brilliant 
character  sketches  of  Trotsky,  Zinoviev, 
Kamenev,  Bukharin  and  Stalin  add  a 
touch  of  humanity  that  is  missing  from 
the  earlier  volumes.  Yet  the  subject  is 
even  bigger  than  the  book.  This  comes 
out  especially  in  the  short  section  on  the 
Orthodox  Church — which  by  implica¬ 
tion  plays  down  the  persecution  of  the 
later  ’twenties  and  ’thirties  quite  un¬ 
justifiably.  Prof.  Carr’s  treatment  of  the 
Church  is  backward  looking  and  con¬ 
tains  no  hint  of  the  part  which  religion 
was  destined  to  play  during  and  after 
the  war,  though  this  was  already  fore¬ 
shadowed. 

Professor  Fitzgerald  is  the  brilliant 
author  of  the  best  short  history  of  China. 
Few  are  so  qualified  to  compare  the  old 
and  the  new  China;  and  how  much  of 
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the  old  there  is  in  the  new!  Take  the 
Chinese  ‘scholars’  who  ‘are,  with  the 
Indian  Brahmins,  perhaps  the  most 
consistently  intelligent  group  of  people 
living  in  the  world  today’.  In  the 
People’s  Republic  the  Confucian  Schol¬ 
ars  ‘are  neither  exiles  nor  paupers,  they 
are  academics,  professional  men,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  technical  experts,  scien¬ 
tists’.  ‘No  one  now  claims  to  be  a 
gentleman.  All  are  workers  and  dress  as 
such.  But  anyone  who  visits  a  university, 
a  scientific  institute,  hospital  or  even  a 
government  office  will  very  soon  hear 
the  accents  of  the  educated  speech  of 
China,  unmistakable  as  educated  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  he  will  hear  very  little  else.’ 
There  is  much  talk  of  class  war.  ‘But  on 
closer  examination  it  is  found  that  all 
this  is  very  largely  theory.’ 

‘The  Chinese  intellectual  used  to  cul¬ 
tivate  an  apparent  dilettantism  .  .  . 
which  often  really  concealed  wounded 
pride  .  .  .  but  now  there  is  a  sense  of 
determination,  an  earnestness  of  pur¬ 
pose.  .  .  .  With  this  goes,  very  often,  an 
attitude  which  can  only  be  described  as  a 
sense  of  sin,  or  more  accurately  remorse; 
the  remorse  of  the  rich:  or  rather  of 
those  who  once  were  rich.  This  takes  the 
form  of  a  frank  avowal  of  all  that  was 
neglected  by  this  class  in  the  old  society. 
The  absence  of  care  for  the  poor  .  .  . 
the  indifference  to  public  health,  the 
toleration  of  exploitation  and  organized 
vice.’ 

Prof.  Fitzgerald  writes  as  a  Christian, 
but  he  says  ‘the  virtues  which  the 
Christian  missionaries  instilled,  labori¬ 
ously,  into  a  handful  of  their  small 
flock — austerity  of  living,  temperance, 
clean  language;  a  sense  of  sin,  moral 
purity — these  things  have  now  become, 
to  an  amazing  degree,  common  attitudes 
among  millions  of  men  and  women’, 
‘China  was  famous  ...  for  the  truly 
phenomenal  obscenity  of  its  oaths,  the 
frequency  and  indifference  to  mixed 


company  with  which  such  language  was 
used.  ...  All  this  has  disappeared.  .  . 
Only  once,  in  a  month  of  travel,  was  the 
commonest  and  perhaps  the  least  offen¬ 
sive  of  such  expressions  heard  from  an 
angry  jostled  passenger.  Those  present 
reacted  as  if  they  had  seen  a  snake.’ 

Perhaps  Marxism  suits  China  better 
than  Russia.  The  Russians  with  their 
passionate  lack  of  common  sense  are 
easy  victims  of  any  flaw  in  their  ideo¬ 
logy.  The  Chinese  have  a  way  of  soften¬ 
ing  awkward  angles;  they  have  almost 
too  much  common  sense.  They  do  not 
see  the  stars,  whereas  the  Russians  see 
the  stars  so  vividly  that  they  are  always 
stumbling  over  obstacles  at  their  feet. 
The  Russians’  first  instinct  when  any¬ 
thing  goes  wrong  in  public  affairs  is  to 
put  it  right  by  violence.  If  peasants 
revolt  they  must  be  suppressed.  In  the 
Confucian  tradition  the  outbreak  of 
revolts  indicates  a  failure  of  the  rulers. 
‘Since  the  startling  failure  of  the  early 
centralizing  Ch’in  dynasty  (255-206 
B.c.)  which  had  relied  solely  on  force  . . 
no  Chinese  dynasty  had  omitted  the 
duty  of  inculcating  the  Confucian  vir¬ 
tues  by  education  and  by  precept.’ 
Exhortation  was  the  traditional  means 
of  government,  in  theory  at  least.  The 
Communist  regime  fits  unexpectedly  but 
naturally  into  this  tradition.  ‘To  the  very 
great  surprise  of  the  Chinese  people  .  . . 
the  first,  the  dominant,  and  the  incessant 
technique  of  Communist  rule  turned  out 
to  be  not  violence,  but  talk;  talk,  talk, 
unending  talks.’  Tibet  has  shown  us, 
however,  that  when  talk  fails  other 
weapons  are  in  reserve. 

In  his  interesting  chapter  on  ‘Religion 
in  People’s  China’  Prof.  Fitzgerald  goes 
beyond  the  well  known  agnosticism  of 
the  Confucian  tradition  and  says  ‘the 
educated  Chinese  had  in  effect  been  not 
merely  agnostic  but  atheist  for  many 
centuries’.  So  here  again  Marxist 
materialism  and  atheism  fit  surprisingly 
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easily  into  the  tradition.  The  moralism  is  the  fulfilment  of  Gsnfucianism?  If  so 
and  overriding  concern  for  the  good  of  it  awaits  a  further  fulfilment,  for  both 
society,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  Confucianism  and  Communism  have  a 
Confucianism,  seem  to  have  prepared  narrowness  of  vision  which  persistently 
the  way  for  Communism.  frustrates  their  effort  to  make  a  ‘good 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  Communism  society’. 

GEORGE  GOYDER 

A  Christian  Manager  looks 
at  industry’s  responsibility 
for  ‘Community 
Development’ 

Mr  Goyder  looks  at  one  important  aspect  of  industry's  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  community,  and  argues  that,  in  this  case,  altruism 
and  enlightened  self-interest  can  be  made  to  coincide  if  only  the 
community  through  its  local  leaders  can  establish  a  constructive 
partnership  with  business  interests  in  the  area. 

The  outstanding  fact  about  the  society  we  live  in  is  that  it  is 
industrial.  Peter  Drucker  calls  industry  ‘the  socially  constitutive 
sphere  of  society’.  This  means  that  industry  has  become  the  main 
determinant  of  social  living  in  the  West.  We  see  this  in  the  growth  of 
corporate  power  and  in  its  increasing  concentration.  In  1951,  according 
to  Prof.  Adelman,  135  corporations  owned  45  per  cent,  of  the  industrial 
assets  of  U.S.A.  and  one-quarter  of  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the 
free  world.  An  inquiry  made  by  its  Chairman  disclosed  that  a  large 
motor-car  manufacturer  in  England  controlled,  directly  or  indirectly  by 
its  purchases,  over  200  smaller  companies.  Concentration  of  power  is 
matched  by  concentration  of  labour.  Between  the  1936  and  1951  cen¬ 
suses  of  industrial  production  the  number  of  workers  employed  in 
Britain  in  groups  of  over  1,000  increased  from  19  per  cent,  to  29  per 
cent  of  all  industrial  workers.  The  corresponding  increase  for  groups 
of  500  and  more  was  from  3 1  to  44  per  cent.  So  nearly  half  our  indus¬ 
trial  workers  now  work  in  groups  of  500  and  more  and  the  increase  has 
been  in  the  order  of  50  per  cent,  in  fifteen  years.  Industry  is  more  and 
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more  becoming  big  industry,  although  there  arc  still  many  more  small  s 
than  big  firms.  v 

In  U.S.A.,  the  big  company  is  becoming  socially  conscious.  Thus 
Frank  Abrahams,  Chairman  of  Standard  Oil  in  the  Harvard  Business  \ 
Review  1951  wrote;  ‘public  approval  is  no  less  essential  to  the  continued 
existence  of  today’s  kind  of  business  than  adequate  capital  or  efficient  s 
management.’  1 

In  the  Practice  of  Management^  Drucker  says:  ‘it  is  management’s  j 
public  responsibility  to  make  whatever  is  genuinely  in  the  public  good  < 
become  the  enterprise’s  own  self-interest.’  i 

There  are  dangers  in  this  and  there  was  bound  to  be  a  reaction.  , 
Writing  in  the  Harvard  Business  Review  of  October  1958  Theodore 
Levitt  said;  ‘a  company  should  make  as  much  money  as  it  can  and  be 
efficient.  All  this  walking  out  into  the  arena  of  the  community  is  highly 
dangerous.  It  might  lead  to  a  new  feudalism.’  The  ‘Company  town’  is  a 
reality,  especially  in  America. 

Who  is  right?  In  a  sense  both  sides  are.  The  community  is  bigger  than  , 
industry.  It  represents  the  whole  life  of  man  in  a  particular  place,  where 
industry  represents  but  part.  Industry  has  no  more  right  to  dominate 
the  community  than  the  part  to  absorb  the  whole;  paternalism  is 
doomed  because  it  is  resented  by  free  men.  But  industry  is  a  member  of 
the  community  and  cannot  contract  out  of  its  social  responsibilities. 

To  ignore  them  is  to  build  up  misunderstanding  and  ill-will.  It  is  also,  ' 

I  believe,  to  throw  away  the  best  chance  industry  has  of  achieving  full 
efficiency. 

The  significance  of  work 

If  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  as  Christians  believe,  he  will 
not  be  content  in  a  society  which  treates  him  as  less  than  a  person. 
Wholeness  and  holiness  are  related  terms,  and  personality,  which 
develops  in  relation  between  men,  is  not  independent  of  the  value  of  a  ‘ 
man’s  work.  Men  grow  by  living  and  working  together,  and  to  separate 
industry  from  the  community  is  to  lose  the  true  significance  of  work. 
This  is  not  to  obliterate  the  necessary  distinction  between  the  functions 
of  work  and  community.  These,  as  Levitt  points  out,  are  separate,  and 
they  should  be  separately  organized.  Similarly,  local  government  is 
separate  from  religious  worship  and  separately  organized,  but  religious 
worship  cannot  be  indifferent  to  local  government  without  losing  part 
of  its  own  significance.  A  strong,  socially  conscious  company  needs  a 
*  The  Practice  of  Management,  by  Peter  Drucker  (Heinemann.  255.). 
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strong  community  set  over  against  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  company  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  community.  The  community,  which  allows 
itself  to  be  dominated  by  a  company  is  a  weak  community;  weak  in 
human  satisfactions  and  weak  in  its  attractiveness  to  workers. 

Men  desire  wholeness,  which  is  to  say  that  they  look  for  the  social 
significance  of  what  they  do  to  justify  how  they  spend  their  working 
lives.  According  to  J.  A.  C.  Brown  {The  Social  Psychology  of  Industry)^ 
all  industrial  psychologists  without  exception  agree  that  men  want 
status  even  more  than  money,  after  they  have  achieved  a  certain 
minimum  needed  to  maintain  life.  Men  wish  to  feel  that  what  they 
do  matters  to  their  fellow  men,  and  the  attitude  of  the  company  for 
which  they  work  to  the  community,  of  which  they  are  members,  affects 
their  standing  in  the  community.  If  the  company  is  a  bad  citizen,  if  it 
spreads  ugliness  and  untidiness,  if  it  is  negligent  of  the  interests  of  others 
in  the  neighbourhood,  if  it  pours  out  smoke  from  its  chimneys  or 
chemical  waste  into  the  community’s  rivers  the  company  and  those 
who  work  in  it  will  suffer  loss  of  respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  community. 

What  the  community  thinks  about  a  company  affects  what  the  wor¬ 
kers  think  about  it.  In  a  society,  one  of  whose  objects  is  full  employ¬ 
ment,  the  social  attitude  of  men  to  their  work  cannot  be  ignored.  Once 
the  slack  in  unemployment  (14  per  cent,  on  average)  between  the  wars 
was  taken  up,  further  increase  in  production  could  come  from  only  two 
main  sources,  either  from  improvements  in  plant  and  layout  requiring 
fresh  capital,  or  improvements  in  productivity  brought  about  by 
changed  attitude  to  work.  So  powerful  is  the  second  stimulus  to  in¬ 
creased  productivity  that  Drucker  calls  it  explosive.  He  says  that  when 
men  develop  a  social  attitude  to  their  work  it  can  result  in  a  doubling  of 
production.  ‘The  reservoir  of  productivity  that  lies  in  attitude  is  no 
smaller  than  the  one  that  has  been  tapped  through  the  mass-production 
principle.’ 

I  believe  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  remarkable  out-thrust  of  big 
business  in  America  into  the  community  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  It  is 
typified  in  the  renaissance  of  Pittsburgh,  the  steel  city  which  in  1944. 
was  condemned  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  as  beyond  human  aid.  Today, 
through  the  efforts  of  its  business  men,  Pittsburgh  is  a  new,  clean  and 
splendid  city.  It  is  by  no  means  dominated  by  business.  A  new  civic 
pride  has  been  awakened  by  the  imaginative  and  tactful  publicity  of  the 
city’s  needs  by  the  Allegheny  Conference  on  Community  Development, 
the  social  instrument  created  by  the  business  men  for  the  renaissance  of 

’  Pelican  Books.  Zi.  6d. 
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their  city.  What  has  happened  on  a  $2,000  million  scale  in  this  city  is  s' 
happening  elsewhere  in  America.  Industry  is  facing  its  responsibilities 
to  the  community  because  it  finds  this  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  retain  ^ 
the  goodwill  of  its  workers.  t 

There  is  always  danger  in  a  movement  of  this  kind,  where  motives  s 

are  mixed.  But  Britain  has  found  it  necessary  to  follow  America  in  s 

many  fields,  and  this  is  one  in  which  imagination  and  Christian  concern  ‘ 

both  point  towards  a  greater  assumption  of  social  responsibility  by  ‘ 

both  sides  of  industry.  Industry  does  not  exist  only  for  the  sake  of  its  , 

workers  and  shareholders.  It  exists  to  serve  the  community.  Those  who 
work  together  in  a  company  should  be  able  to  share  in  the  adventure  of 
creating  a  better  society  for  their  families. 

We  need  new  social  techniques  for  linking  community  with  business, 
and  local  authorities  with  the  companies  in  their  area.  The  planning 
of  a  locality  and  the  planning  of  business  in  that  locality  needs  bringing 
together  in  a  more  creative  partnership  than  the  haphazard  development 
that  has  gone  on  in  the  past  and  still,  alas,  goes  on  in  too  many  areas. 

J.  H.  ROBERTSON 

Religion  and  Some  Scientists 

The  occasion  for  this  review  article  is  an  interesting  but  slight  book 
edited  by  the  Bishop  of  Southwark. 

Written  for  the  agnostic,  as  much  as  for  the  religious,  for  the 
scientific  and  for  the  non-scientific  reader  this  little  book^  contains 
seven  addresses  delivered  in  Cam-  although  entirely  friendly;  and  each 

bridge  in  the  University  Church  by  presents  a  thought-out  attitude  towards 

a  group  of  seven  well  known  scientists,  religion  which  demands  respectful  study. 

The  idea — an  extremely  simple  one —  The  addresses  express  the  personal 

was  to  ask  these  persons  to  talk  about  opinion  of  their  authors  (each  is  very 

religion,  for  or  against  it  as  they  chose,  careful  to  underline  this  point),  and  the 

but  in  any  case  frankly  from  their  own  book  has  rightly  therefore  not  been 
point  of  view.  In  this  way  it  was  intended  entitled  ‘Religion  and  Science’.  The  title 
to  avoid  the  acrimony  of  debate  and  to  actually  chosen.  Religion  and  the 
have  constructive  statements  instead.  Scientists,  is  still  slightly  misleading 
The  objective  has  been  well  fulfilled,  since  the  opinions  in  the  book  are  those 
All  the  statements  are  very  provoking,  of  these  particular  scientists  only.  Not- 

-  withstanding  their  modesty,  however, 

by  Mervyn  stockwood.  (S.c.M.  Press.  5s.).  may  take  It  that  their  opinions  are 
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sufficiently  representative  of  present-day 
scientifically  educated  thought  to  de¬ 
serve  our  most  serious  attention.  The 
booklet  does  not  contain  an  analysis  of 
the  Science  v.  Religion  situation,  far  less 
an  Answer  to  the  Problem;  it  contains 
simply  the  considered  views  of  seven 
different  scientific  people  each  of  whose 
analysis  is  his  or  her  own,  and  each  of 
whom,  in  their  approach  to  the  validity 
or  otherwise  of  religious  truth,  sees 
different  things  to  emphasize. 

I  shall  attempt  to  summarize  the  main 
theses  now,  hoping  not  to  do  the  authors 
too  much  injustice  by  my  brevity. 
Professor  Mott,  distinguished  as  a  solid- 
state  physicist,  first  shows  how  little  the 
pursuits  of  science  and  religion  really 
impinge  on  one  another:  in  essence  they 
only  contrast  and  diverge.  However, 
religion  is  ‘worthy  of  thought’.  This 
belief,  he  remarks,  is  the  one  thing  the 
authors  have  in  common!  Religion,  like 
science,  is  a  valid  field  of  endeavour,  and 
he  believes  that  one  ought  to  be  able  to 
walk  in  both.  In  doing  so,  however,  he 
warns  the  scientist  that  to  contemplate 
God  he  must  leave  behind  the  tools  of 
his  trade,  viz.,  his  analytical  method  of 
thought.  A  lack  of  any  real  connection 
between  religion  and  science  is  men¬ 
tioned  again  by  Dr.  Cartwright  (mathe¬ 
matician)  and  still  again  by  Professor 
Young  (biochemist).  Dr.  Cartwright, 
however,  sees  the  indispensable  nature  of 
intuition :  the  way  in  which  even  mathe¬ 
matical  convictions  are  not  entirely  a 
matter  of  pure  reason;  this  makes  her 
tolerant  of  other  people’s  convictions, 
and  she  can  agree  that  convictions  need 
to  be  nourished  in  a  church.  Young 
regards  religion,  science  and  art  as 
separate  endeavours  by  man  to  interpret 
the  world  around  him — activities  which 
jostle  with  each  other  in  his  mind. 

Sir  G.  P.  Thomson  (physicist,  re¬ 
nowned  for  his  experimental  demons¬ 
tration,  in  1929,  that  electrons  have  wave 


properties)  is  more  constructive  and  dis¬ 
cusses  an  analogy  that  he  sees  between 
physics  and  religion  in  respect  of  truth. 
The  truth  of  theories  in  physics  is  at 
least  in  some  sense  analogous  to  that  of 
dogmas  in  religion,  so  the  physicist  need 
not  be  surprised  by  the  multiplicity,  or 
even  the  contradictions,  of  the  latter: 
in  both  cases  it  is  hard,  or  impossible,  to 
express  the  underlying  realities  by  any 
one  formula.  Similarly,  to  the  experi¬ 
mental  results  of  physics  which  demons¬ 
trate  the  truth  of  theories,  there  corres¬ 
ponds  in  religion  religious  experience 
and  the  increase  of  morals. 

Hoyle  (astronomer,  cosmologist) 
notes  the  conflict  between  science  and 
religion,  but  then  adds  that  he  has  yet  to 
meet  a  person,  i.e.,  even  a  scientist — who 
is  not  imbued  with  a  religious  sense.  He 
explains  this  by  a  distinction  between 
formal  and  non-formal  religion.  It  is 
with  formal  religion,  viz.,  the  creeds  and 
belief  in  miracles,  that  science  conflicts, 
and  will  continue  to  conflict.  With  non- 
formal  religion,  viz.,  the  awe  that  every 
man  feels  when  he  gazes  at  the  stars, 
science  is  in  no  conflict,  indeed  it  is 
rather  in  support,  because  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  facts  which  science  is  now  dis¬ 
covering.  Dr.  Pantin  (zoologist)  also 
lays  stress  on  the  remarkable  coincid¬ 
ences  that  have  led  to  our  evolution,  and 
maintains  explicitly  that  plan  and  pur¬ 
pose  are  evident  in  the  physical  and 
biological  world.  Finally,  Dr.  Thouless 
(psychologist)  gives  the  Christian 
Church  some  hard-hitting,  but  well 
meant  suggestions  for  a  spring-cleaning 
which  would  make  it  less  repellent  to  the 
scientifically  trained  mind,  and  would 
better  enable  the  Church  to  fulfil  its 
function.  He  suggests  the  abolition  of 
archaic  language  in  worship,  clear  public 
renouncement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  Bible,  and  the  re- 
evaluation  of  traditionally  sacrosanct 
dogmas  in  general. 
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I  now  draw  some  parallels  and  con¬ 
trasts.  Mervyn  Stockwood  remarks  in 
his  excellent  short  preface  that  this  series 
does  little  to  remove  the  dichotomy 
between  science  and  religion.  I  believe 
he  is  quite  right.  To  be  sure,  the  strident 
controversy  of  past  days  has  gone,  and 
in  its  place  we  have  a  polite  neutrality. 
However,  we  may  profitably  ask,  why  do 
these  scientists  consider  religion  to  be 
worth  their  thought?  I  think  it  is  basic¬ 
ally  because  each  realizes  that  science 
cannot  answer  to  the  whole  of  man’s 
experience,  and  that  religious  ideas  and 
feelings  do  have  some  place,  at  least  for 
some  people  or  even  for  all  of  us  at  some 
times.  Thus  Young  speaks  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  our  belief  in  free  will  (at 
least,  outside  the  laboratories!);  Dr. 
Cartwright  stresses  conviction;  Pantin 
urges  the  indispensability  of  wisdom; 
Hoyle  speaks  of  awe,  going  so  far  as  to 
say  that  no-one  is  without  it.  In  short, 
all  freely  admit  that  there  is  something 
more  in  man’s  experience  than  what  is 
reducible  to  scientific  terms.  But,  if 
religion  is  worth  consideration,  this  is 
no  easy  task  for  the  scientist  who  finds 
in  the  Church,  as  all  these  authors  agree, 
an  atmosphere  utterly  foreign  to  him. 
How  can  the  scientist  court  an  attitude 
so  alien  to  his  principles?  Meeting  this 
situation,  Hoyle  disposes  of  the  trouble 
with  one  sharp  blow  by  his  distinction 
between  formal  and  non-formal  religion; 
Thouless  begs  for  an  extensive  clearing 
out  of  ecclesiastical  lumber,  though 
Mott  is  prepared,  it  seems,  to  retain  old 
forms  for  the  sake  of  their  link  with  the 
past. 

Thus,  in  a  word,  the  approach  to  reli¬ 
gion,  though  friendly,  is  reserved, 
cautious  and  critical.  None  of  these 
scientists  wishes  to  believe  in  miracles, 
and  each  feels  greatest  irritation  at  those 
points  where  religion  makes  material  or 


factual  claims.  Thus  we  find  Mott 
recommending  that  doctrines  be  formu¬ 
lated  so  that  ‘though  they  provoke  the 
intellect  to  the  uttermost,  the  progress 
of  science  cannot  touch  their  essence’, 
and  Thomson  says  explicitly  that  it  is  ' 
when  he  comes  to  the  ‘facts’  of  religion 
that  the  physicist  meets  difficulties.  The 
existence  of  any  kind  of  Being  other  than 
material  (in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word!)  is  not  directly  discussed  by  any 
of  the  authors.  That  way  of  looking  at 
things  is  avoided.  The  closest  approach  ' 
to  it  is  a  materialistic  one,  when  Hoyle 
remarks  in  an  aside  that  by  God  it  is 
very  difficult  to  mean  anything  else  than 
the  external  universe.  What  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  is  the  spiritual  aspect  of  man’s 
experience:  his  apparent  freedom  of  will, 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  , 
aesthetic  appreciation,  aspiration  and 
curiosity.  What  is  recognized  and  ap¬ 
proved  is,  therefore,  religion — not  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine,  or  any  other  specific 
Faith — and  the  book  does  well  to  use 
the  word  religion  in  its  title. 

Scientists  are  not  arrogant.  These 
seven  are  certainly  not  narrow-minded. 
But  they  are  enormously  confident:  the 
success  of  their  world-view  almost  com¬ 
pels  them  to  be  so.  When  they  turn  to 
consider  religion,  granting  that  it  merits 
consideration,  they  do  not  take  kindly 
to  things  they  are  trained  to  suspect. 
Christians,  if  they  wish  to  hold  the 
interest  of  scientific  persons,  must  see  to 
it  that  their  beliefs  and  their  practices 
do  not  look  unreasonable  to  the  man 
outside;  or,  if  religious  things  must 
appear  irrational  or  arbitrary,  that  the 
fact  is  acknowledged  and  frankly  dis¬ 
cussed.  Christians  are  not  always  good 
at  frank  discussion.  The  scientists  whose 
addresses  are  collected  in  this  booklet 
have  done  their  part  very  fairly.  Will 
there  be  a  reply? 
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Missionary  Raja 

A  Pearl  to  India.  Vincent  Cronin. 

(Rupert  Hart-Davis.  25j.) 

Few  missionaries  to  India  have 
aroused  as  much  controversy  and  have 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  misunder¬ 
standing  as  the  seventeenth  century 
Jesuit  Roberto  de  Nobili.  Mr.  Vincent 
Cronin’s  biographical  study  adds  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  original  and 
heroic  figure  and  is  written  with  an 
experienced  writer’s  command  of 
language  and  descriptive  power. 

Working  largely  from  unpublished 
manuscripts  in  Rome  and  at  Shem- 
baganur.  South  India,  the  author  gives 
the  lie  to  the  common  impression  of  De 
Nobili  as  something  of  an  eccentric, 
masquerading  as  a  Brahmin  until  un¬ 
masked  and  discredited.  De  Nobili  was 
a  scholar  and  a  saint.  If  he  was  not,  to 
quote  the  dust-jacket,  ‘the  first  European 
to  learn  Sanskrit  and  study  the  Vedas’, 
he  was  certainly  one  of  the  first  to  do  so 
and  he  was  prompted  by  a  genuinely 
missionary  motive.  He  rightly  saw  that 
if  the  Gospel  has  no  relevance  for  the 
cultured  and  spiritual  Brahmin  it  has 
equally  no  significance  for  the  outcaste 
and  the  illiterate — in  his  day,  the 
Paravas  of  the  Fishery  Coast.  His  col¬ 
leagues  were  zealously  engaged  in 
preaching  to  the  Paravas  but  practically 
ignored  the  Brahmins;  even  had  they 
attempted  to  reach  the  Brahmins,  their 
connection  with  the  Paravas  and  with 
the  equally  despised  Parangis,  the  beef¬ 
eating  outcastes  of  the  West,  would  have 
frustrated  their  efforts.  After  less  than 
two  years  in  India  De  Nobili  resolved  to 
change  all  this.  He  proclaimed  to  the 
people  of  Madurai  that  he  was  no 
Parangi  but  a  Raja.  He  organized  his 


house  on  strictly  caste  Hindu  lines, 
being  scrupulously  careful  in  matters  of 
ceremonial  cleanliness  and  social  rela¬ 
tionships.  He  had  no  intention  of 
obscuring  the  uniqueness  of  the  Gospel, 
and  protested  that  he  made  ‘no  funda¬ 
mental  concession  to  Paganism’.  He 
distinguished  three  kinds  of  rites: 
idolatrous,  which  he  forbade,  political 
and  social,  including  caste,  which  he 
allowed,  and  what  he  called  ‘mixed’ 
rites,  including  styles  of  dress,  titles  and 
symbols,  which  he  sought  to  transform. 
His  colleagues  bitterly  opposed  his 
innovations  but  Rome  finally  pro¬ 
nounced  in  his  favour  in  the  Bull 
Romanae  sedis  antistes  1623. 

It  is  easy  to  blame  De  Nobili  for  his 
mistakes,  to  disapprove  of  his  acceptance 
of  the  title  Raja,  for  example,  and  of  his 
naive  copying  of  details  of  Brahmin 
manners  and  customs,  but  his  life  and 
mission  remain  a  challenge  to  all  who 
like  him  pray  for  the  conversion  of 
India.  He  is  defended  today  by  many 
like  the  Roman  Catholic  Schmidlin  who 
holds  that  ‘he  introduced  a  system  which 
is  as  sound  in  principle  as  it  is  modern’. 
There  is  no  doubt,  either,  where  Mr. 
Cronin’s  sympathies  lie.  His  book  would 
have  been  more  useful  to  the  serious 
student  of  missions  if  his  sympathies  had 
not  been  so  much  in  evidence.  Where, 
after  all,  does  ‘accommodation’  to  non- 
Christian  culture  and  religion  become  a 
betrayal  of  Christian  principles?  Mr. 
Cronin’s  fascinating  study  does  not  take 
into  account  this  question,  but  he  has 
rendered  signal  service  in  reminding 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike  of  the 
need  to  communicate  the  Gospel  to  the 
caste  Hindu  who  remains  largely  un¬ 
evangelized  and  uncared  for,  perhaps 
despaired  of,  by  the  Christian  Mission 
in  India.  H.  C.  Lefever. 
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Christian  Symbolism  longings  of  humanity-as-a-whole,  so  ‘in 

^  inescapable  that  if  (as  with  us)  it  is  rd 

Symbolism  in  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  denied  expression  at  higher  levels  it  will  of 

Gilbert  Cope.  (S.C.M.  Press,  emerge  in  etiolated,  trivial  or  squalid  his 

30^.)  forms  at  lower  levels;  so  deep-rooted  (p 

that  if  one  believes  in  Providence  one  is  ‘jg 

One  opened  this  attractively  produced  not  surprised  (like  the  author,  pp.  34,  79,  all 

book  with  keen  interest  and  high  hopes,  etc.),  but  on  the  contrary  expects,  to  find  vvl 

for  few  things  can  be  more  important  the  pattern  in  myth  and  ‘real’  history 

today  on  the  psychological  level  than  the  and  Christian  sacrament  alike,  nor  is  one  g( 

restoration  to  warped  and  stunted  surprised  (like  the  author,  p.  41)  to  find  c 

Western  man  of  his  atrophied  symbol-  pagan  symbols  incorporated  into  primi-  gj 

life,  and  to  Christians  in  particular  of  tive  Christianity.  c( 

the  full  richness  of  vital  participation  in  (2)  At  a  given  moment  in  history  the 
the  symbolism  of  Christianity.  Unfor-  pattern  is  ‘lived  out’,  in  hard  historical  a 

tunately  one’s  hopes  were  not  fulfilled,  fact,  in  the  earthly  journey  of  the  incar-  a 

Though  the  book  raises  many  interesting  nate  Word;  in  the  Christian  view,  it  c 

incidental  points,  the  author  seems  to  (and  the  sacraments  which  derive  from,  p 

have  missed  the  full  significance  of  some  express  and  ‘apply’  it)  thus  becomes  a 

of  the  basic  issues.  His  treatment  is  con-  once  and  for  all  fully  (divinely)  effective  g 

stantly  weakened  or  invalidated  by  of  what  it  signifies;  myth  becomes  ^ 

muddled  thinking,  the  book  lacks  struc-  history;  the  ‘cyclic’  time  of  unfulfilled  j 

ture,  and  one  is  left  without  any  clear  yearnings  becomes  the  ‘irreversible’  time 

view  of  Christian  symbolism  as  a  of  Christian  fulfilment;  the  divine  re- 

coherent  whole  or  of  its  unique  signi-  demptive  process  is  revealed  as  working 

ficance  in  the  totality  of  human  sym-  in  and  through  the  cosmological  process 

holism.  At  the  end,  after  drifting  away  and,  in  particular,  the  psychological 

from  the  great  central  themes  into  a  process  of  man  and  of  men. 

rambling  discussion  of  such  minutiae  as  It  seems  that  a  failure  to  grasp  the  real 
whether  it  would  not  be  nice  to  depict  relation  between  myth  and  history  lies 

‘electronic  devices’  rather  than  medieval  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  confusion  in 

legends  in  our  stained-glass  windows,  this  book.  (The  author  seems  moreover 

the  author  seems  to  deny  (and  almost  to  confuse  verbal  inspiration  with 

nonchalantly,  in  passing,  p.  276)  that  fundamentalism,  and  to  be  far  from 

there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  monomyth,  a  clear  about  what  historicity  means.)  We 

symbol-pattern  common  to  all  human-  live  (if  we  are  fully  alive)  at  two  levels  of 

ity — which  is  to  deny  the  basic  premiss  awareness,  different  but  not  incompat- 

of  any  lucid  discussion  of  Christian  ible:  we  do  not  have  to  choose  between 

symbolism  as  a  whole.  myth  and  history,  myth  and  science;  we 

The  essential  facts  which  ought  surely  have  to  learn  the  two  different  languages, 
to  be  stressed  in  any  book  of  this  sort  (Incidentally,  ambivalence  is  not  merely 
are,  roughly;  by  no  means’  uncommon’,  p.  229,  in  the 

(1)  There  is  a  symbol-pattern  (here,  great  symbols;  it  seems  truer  to  say  it  is 
dark  journey,  waters,  struggle,  death,  essential — which  is  why  these  symbols 
rebirth)  expressed  in  myths,  rites,  folk-  are  so  valuable  in  helping  us  to  grasp 
lore,  fairytales,  nature,  art,  dreams,  the  paradox,  the  chiaroscuro,  our 
which  is  so  universal  as  to  seem  un-  earthly  reality-as-we-know-it.) 
deniably  to  express  the  needs  and  The  author  tells  us  that  Christianity  is 
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‘in  all  senses  of  the  word  an  historical 
religion’  (p.  91)  yet  St.  Paul  is  accused 
of  ‘repudiating  the  significance  of  the 
historical  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus’ 
(p.  220).  The  story  of  Adam  and  Eve 
‘is  not,  of  course,  a  Creation-story  at 
air  (p.  88) — why?  and  at  the  very  least 
why  ‘of  course’?  The  O.T.  writers 
‘demythologized’  (p.  100)  their  cosmo¬ 
gony  (did  they?);  yet  they  doctored  the 
Cain  and  Abel  story  to  hide  its  real 
significance  (did  they?)  so  that  it  be¬ 
comes  ‘mythological’  (p.  187).  The 
author  dismisses  out  of  hand  the  idea  of 
an  original  individual  Adam,  only  to 
admit  later  on  (p.  121)  that  the  thing 
cannot  be  ‘proved’  either  way;  again  he 
rejects  the  idea  of  an  original  sin  (p.  1 19) 
and  then  seems  quite  illegitimately  to 
apply  Gen.  viii.  21,  to  his  non-fallen 
humans  without  any  attempt  to  explain 
how  their  evil  urges  got  into  them. 

Gerald  Vann. 

The  Terror  in  the  Beauty 

The  Godly  and  the  Ungodly.  Reinhold 
Niebuhr.  (Faber.  21j.) 

Niebuhr  is  not  so  widely  known  these 
days,  or  is  remembered  only  as  the  man 
who  gave  teeth  to  the  witness  of 
Christians  in  the  far-away  political  world 
of  the  ’30s.  Some  have  tried  to  recapture 
their  fathers’  enthusiasm  but  have  been 
nonplussed  by  the  labour  of  reading  his 
turgid  greater  works.  Here  then  is  a 
useful  book  of  the  year  1958,  vintage 
Niebuhr  but  in  the  form  of  a  collection 
of  essays  less  ponderous  and  more  read¬ 
able.  The  setting  is  familiar  contempor¬ 
ary,  but  the  approach  and  tools  of 
analysis  have  neither  changed  greatly 
nor  lost  their  sharp  potency.  Perhaps 
Niebuhr  is  here  revealed  as  more 
American  in  his  preoccupations  than  we 
remembered,  but  if  so  he  both  adorns 
and  interprets  the  greatest  nation  on 


earth  alike  by  his  appreciation  of  the 
good  in  its  great  tradition  and  by  the 
keen  historical  sense  whereby  he  dis¬ 
closes  the  roots  of  its  lapses  into 
silliness. 

For  there  is  a  mature  nobility  about 
this  latest  work  and  an  almost  olympian 
humanity.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  the 
dignity  of  man  but  also  of  man’s  misery, 
of  life  as  both  ‘beauty  and  terror’.  And 
it  is  a  contemplation  which  stands  on 
the  ecclesiastical  frontier,  seeing  the 
churches  for  what  they  are  as  well  as  the 
societies  in  which  they  live — for  these 
are  ‘Essays  on  the  Religious  and  Secular 
Dimensions  of  Modem  Life’.  In  part 
they  are  studies  in  contemporary  history 
— of  the  curious  accidents  whereby  both 
Russia  and  America  have  suddenly  been 
thrust  into  the  chief  roles  on  the  world 
stage,  of  the  ambiguous  contributions  of 
Church,  Community  and  State  to  the 
Negro  struggle  for  justice  in  the  U.S.A., 
of  the  place  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
our  modem  Western  civilization  and  the 
reproof  and  challenge  it  offers  to 
Christians.  In  part  the  essays,  still  laced 
with  historical  knowledge,  are  incisive 
commentaries  on  the  slogans  of  our  age, 
liberty  and  equality,  religious  and  secu¬ 
lar,  mystery  and  meaning. 

One  might  read  these  essays  for  many 
reasons — to  understand  America,  to 
achieve  a  Christian  objectivity  in  the 
political  conflicts  of  the  day  both 
domestic  and  international,  to  recover  a 
prophetic  assessment  of  the  life  of  the 
empirical  Church  in  modern  society. 
But  the  reviewer’s  peculiar  interest  lay 
in  gauging  how  far  the  experience  of  the 
American  Christian,  running  from  the 
social  utopianism  of  frontier  days  to  the 
disillusioned  fmstration  of  the  world’s 
great  nuclear  power,  had  wisdom  to 
offer  to  his  brothers  in  Asia  and  Africa 
whose  political  dreams  had  yet  to  be 
tested.  Perhaps  American  power  will 
make  American  Christians  inaudible  in 
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other  continents,  but  for  those  with  ears 
to  hear  Niebuhr  ought  to  be  attended  to, 
even  at  the  cost  of  having  to  learn  the 
terror  in  the  beauty,  and  the  nightmare 
in  the  dream. 

This  leads  to  a  final  comment.  There 
has  always  been  in  Niebuhr’s  thought  a 
large  preoccupation  with  political  philo¬ 
sophy,  illuminated  by  a  few  decisive 
Christian  insights.  The  selection  he 
makes  of  elements  in  the  whole  catholic 
faith  to  which  he  gives  primary  attention 
remains  what  it  has  always  been  for  him, 
the  selection  which  is  inevitable  for  a 
prophet  in  active  struggle  with  the  social 
life  of  his  age,  rather  than  of  the  theo¬ 
logian  in  the  classical  tradition  chiefly 
concerned  with  intellectual  coherence. 
So  many  Christians  will  find  again  cause 
for  irritation  or  disappointment  because 
of  his  neglect  of  parts  of  the  Christian 
faith  for  which  he  has  found  no  use  in 
actual  combat.  Now  that  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  no  longer  travels  abroad  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  discerning  eyes  can  see 
behind  his  writing  the  eager,  humorous 
passionate  Christian  man  whose  gener¬ 
ous  friendship  has  revealed  a  form  of 
sanctity  very  relevant  to  our  modern 
society.  A.  R.  Booth. 


Bugsa  and  All  That 

The  Rise  of  the  Meritocracy  1870-2033: 
An  essay  on  education  and 
equality.  Michael  Young. 
(Thames  and  Hudson.  155.) 

In  form,  a  sketch  of  the  historical 
process  by  which  Britain  had  evolved  by 
the  year  2034  into  a  class  society  in 
which  the  individual’s  position,  power 
and  responsibility  were  precisely  appor¬ 
tioned  to  his  effort  and  his  abilities,  this 
book  is  in  fact  a  critical  and  in  places 
satirical  study  of  the  implications  of  the 
principles  that  lie  behind  the  1944 


Education  Act.  It  is  extremely  amusing, 
often  rather  penetrating,  and  the  author 
(as  one  would  expect  of  the  first  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Consumers’  Association 
which  has  launched  Which?  on  a  grateful 
public)  has  an  acute  eye  for  the  sort  of  ^ 
issues  which  please,  disturb,  or  cause 
accidie  in,  the  professional  middle-class. 

It  is  moreover  a  serious  tract  for  the 
times. 

The  ‘meritocracy’  (‘I.Q.  plus  effort = 
merit’)  is  the  rating  class  in  a  society 
in  which  people  of  high  I.Q.,  having  had  ' 
the  best  possible  education,  get  the 
highest  possible  jobs.  The  resulting 
society  is  terrifyingly  ‘just’:  ‘Today  the 
eminent  know  that  success  is  just  reward 
for  their  own  capacity,  for  their  own 
efforts,  and  for  their  own  undeniable 
achievement.  They  deserve  to  belong  to  a  1 
superior  class.  .  .  .  Today  all  persons, 
however  humble,  know  that  they  have 
had  every  chance.  They  are  tested  again 
and  again.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  in 
human  history  the  inferior  man  has  no  j 
ready  buttress  for  his  self-regard.’ 
(pp.  85-87).  It  is  however  not  a  happy  « 
society;  and  indeed  the  author  is  sup¬ 
posedly  slain  at  a  new  Peterloo  in  2034, 
a  rebellion  of  the  disgruntled  ‘tech-  i 
nicians’  (the  new  name  for  ‘workers’)  in  I 
alliance  with  disgruntled  women  from  the 
meritocracy. 

Along  the  way  are  pleasing  touches: 
to  the  familiar  concept  of  the  ‘late  deve¬ 
loper’  Dr.  Young  adds  that  of  the  ‘early 
deteriorator’ ;  we  pay  grants  to  univer¬ 
sity  students,  so  why  should  grammar 
school  children  not  have  wages? — and 
the  British  Union  of  Grammar  School 
Attenders  (BUGSA)  came  into  being; 
the  House  of  Lords  of  course  replaces 
the  Commons  as  the  important  part  of 
Parliament,  and  a  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  provides  that  the  Minister  of 
Education  must  sit  in  the  Lords. 

Do  we  have  to  take  this  seriously?  One 
might  attack  the  thesis  on  the  ground 
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that  the  I.Q.  testing  is  not  as  scientific  as 
I  all  that  (one  of  my  own  sons  has  recently 
been  given  two  considerably  different 
gradings) — but  this  is  pretty  certainly  a 
line  of  defence  that  will  be  useless.  There 
A  are,  after  all,  necessarily  a  good  many 
aspects  of  human  nature  that  can  be 
measured,  and  intelligence  is  one  of 
i  them,  though  the  techniques  involved 
1  are  doubtless  more  complex  and  delicate 
than  those  required  in  the  case  of  height 
or  weight. 

.  An  attack  must  lie  elswhere.  ‘The 
schools’,  writes  Dr.  Young,  ‘bred  that 
scientific  attitude,  precise,  curious, 

I  speculative,  sceptical,  that  humility 

I  towards  Nature  though  not  towards 

man,  that  passionate  detachment,  which 
is  the  modem  attitude  to  life.’  The 
^  defence  of  human  equality  against  the 
meritocracy  breaks  down  in  the  second 
half  of  the  century  because,  for  ‘the 
modem  attitude’,  there  is  no  answer  to 
the  mequality  of  man.  But  what  if  man 
is  inadequately  understood  by  modem 
*  man?  What  if  there  be  in  him  what  a 

^  scientific  friend  of  mine  calls  a  ‘rogue 

'  element’,  something  that  preserves  not 

this  or  that  individual  but  mankind  as  a 
j  whole  from  finally  and  for  ever  falling 
I  victim  to  those  who,  following  Plato’s 
Guardians,  would  organize  him  for  his 
own  supposed  good?  My  scientific  friend 
^  would  speak  of  the  ‘rogue  element’:  a 

^  theologian  would  prefer  the  phrase, 

^  perhaps,  imago  dei. 

Neither  phrase  cuts  much  ice  (it  is 
suggestive  that  in  the  book  the  churches 
seem  to  go  on,  being  pushed  ever  further 
j  to  the  periphery  of  life).  The  Frontier 
[  Council’s  study  of  Equality  will  do  a 
very  great  service  if  it  gives  us  a  coherent 
understanding  of  human  equality  in  a 
’  form  in  which  it  can  be  brought  im¬ 
mediately  to  bear  on  urgent  social  issues 
in  which  the  practical  considerations  at 
I  first  blush  tell  the  other  way. 

'  It  may  be  replied  that  the  compre¬ 


hensive  schools  will  preserve  us  from 
just  these  dangers.  Dr.  Young  devotes  a 
chapter  to  them.  They  wither  and  die. 
‘The  government  learned  that  the  only 
way  simultaneously  to  get  more  and 
better  engineers,  physicists  and  civil 
servants  was  to  ensure  that  no  ability 
escaped  through  the  net  and  that  the 
elite  had  the  best  teaching  they  could 
get’  (p.  48) — i.e.  concentrate  your 
energies  on  the  best  teaching  of  the  best 
and  don’t  dissipate  them  on  the  second- 
rate,  if  you  want  to  keep  up  with  Russia 
and  the  U.S.A. 

Sir  Eric  Ashby,  reviewing  this  book  in 
The  New  Scientist,  concluded :  ‘In  saving 
Britain’s  intellect,  it  (the  Education  Act 
1944)  may  destroy  Britain’s  soul.’  But 
what  does  he,  and  what  do  we,  mean  by 
the  term  ‘soul’?  David  M.  Paton. 


How  We  Behave 

Religious  Behaviour.  Michael  Argyle. 

(Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  25^.) 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  lecturer  in 
social  psychology  at  Oxford,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  book  is  concerned  with  a 
statistical  investigation,  reaching  back 
to  1900,  of  such  religious  behaviour  as 
concerns  the  activities  of  large  numbers 
of  people.  Religious  revivals,  it  seems, 
reduce  alcoholism  but  increase  mental 
disorders;  many  church  people  are 
‘reactionary  in  politics,  and  prejudiced 
in  racial  matters’.  We  can  also  discover 
here  that  while,  broadly  speaking, 
church  attendance  declined  from  19(X)  to 
1950,  it  has  been  increasing  since;  that 
‘family  church’  is  more  popular  than 
Sunday  schools;  that  women  practise 
their  religion  more  vigorously  than  men; 
that  ‘religious  activity’  (attendance  at 
church;  daily  prayer;  profession  of 
‘belief  in  after-life’),  while  it  generally 
declines  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
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thirty,  increases  somewhat  steadily 
thereafter;  we  can  also  learn  that  while 
in  Glasgow,  of  young  people  convicted, 
those  who  did  not  attend  church  were 
roughly  twice  as  many  as  those  who  did, 
yet  more  generally  there  is  ‘little  evi¬ 
dence’  that  religious  people  ‘get  into 
trouble  with  the  law  less  often’ ;  we  can 
discover  that  pre-marital  intercourse  is 
‘rather  less’  common  amongst  English 
Jews  and  Non-Conformists  than  amongst 
Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics. 

In  this  way  the  book  is  full  of  pictures¬ 
que  and  fascinating  data  which  may  be 
exciting  enough,  though  of  course  the 
excitement  is  somewhat  lessened  when 
we  realize  that  the  data  are  often  capable 
of  more  than  one  ‘explanation’,  that 
some  explanations  have  nothing  to  do 
with  religion  at  all,  and  also  that  these 
generalizations  about  large  groups  un¬ 
fortunately  tell  us  nothing  whatever 
about  the  Methodist  or  the  Anglican 
next  door. 

Further,  at  the  start  of  the  book  the 
author  warns  us  against  supposing  that 
such  psychological  research  tells  us  any¬ 
thing  ‘about  the  truth  (or)  validity  .  .  . 
of  religious  phenomena’.  But  in  Chapter 
XII  he  ventures  a  little  into  this  for¬ 
bidden  territory,  arguing  that  from  his 
investigations  it  can  be  concluded 
negatively,  that  religious  behaviour  is 
not  a  response  to  frustrations,  is  not  an 
obsessional  neurosis,  does  not  arise 
because  of  a  desire  to  understand;  and 
more  positively  that  it  gives  limited  sup¬ 
port  for  the  father-figure  theory,  and  a 
good  deal  of  support  for  what  is  called 
the  ‘conflict’  theory — that  religion  is  due, 
for  example,  to  conflict  between  the 
super  ego  and  the  instincts  and  so  on.  I 
think  we  may  be  both  gratified  and  a 
little  regretful  that  this  chapter  has  been 
added  to  the  book,  as  well  as  about  the 
various  ‘explanations’  that  are  provided 
in  paragraphs  here  and  there  as  the  book 
proceeds.  Without  them  the  book  would 


lose  a  good  deal  of  its  provocative  char-  U 
acter,  and  provocation  is  always  stimu-  tl 
lating.  Yet  none  of  these  discussions  h 
is  long  enough  to  be  very  satisfactory.  1 
But,  that  comment  aside,  the  author  g 
makes  plain  the  usefulness  and  value  of  a  I 
sociological  investigation  of  religion.  t 

In  all  sorts  of  ways  it  might  help  us  to  £ 
formulate  large-scale  religious  policy —  t 

revealing  problems  to  be  faced;  oppor-  1 
tunities  to  be  taken;  mistakes  to  be  \ 

avoided.  It  could  make  the  work  of  the  i 

Church,  and  for  that  matter  of  ‘free¬ 
thinkers’,  far  more  apt;  far  less  com¬ 
promised;  much  more  reasonably  plan¬ 
ned.  And  if  we  read  the  book  as  a  whole 
we  shall  make  this  use  of  sociological 
investigation  with  a  necessary  and 
appropriate  awareness  of  its  ultimate 
limitations.  For  instance,  the  author 
remarks  on  page  49  ‘that  religious 
beliefs  are  strictly  unobservable’ — ‘it  is 
literally  impossible  to  discover  if  a 
person  really  believes  something  or  not’. 

In  other  words,  while  we  can  have  a 
reliable  statistical  investigation  into 
religious  behaviour  in  so  far  as  it  is 
public,  any  statistical  investigation  into 
religious  beliefs  is  hazardous  in  the 
extreme,  if  not  logically  impossible.  It  is 
very  significant  that  the  only  people  who 
gave  no  satisfactory  replies  to  the 
questionnaires  that  were  sent  out  were 
philosophers,  who  declared  that  they 
could  not  understand  what  the  questions 
were  about.  Everybody  else  did — or  did 
they?  I.  T.  Ramsey. 


Daniel  or  Cassandra? 

Britain  and  the  Arabs.  Sir  John  Glubb. 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton.  30j.) 

‘Lord  make  me  an  instrument  of  Thy 
Peace.  Where  there  is  hatred,  let  me  sow 
love;  where  there  is  injury,  pardon.’ 
With  these  words  from  St.  Francis’  most 
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loved  prayer,  Sir  John  Glubb  prefaces 
this  deep  and  contemplative  study  of 
half-a-century’s  turbulent  history  in  the 
Levant.  Sir  John  has  greatly  upheld  a 
great  tradition.  In  the  days  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  the  medieval  proto¬ 
type  of  NATO,  various  high  offices  were 
allotted  to  various  nationalities,  to  keep 
the  balance  of  privilege  and  responsi¬ 
bility  even.  To  the  English  always  went 
the  position  of  Turcopolier,  that  is,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  locally-recruited  levies. 
There  has  been  a  long  line  of  them,  in 
every  continent  of  the  world.  One  of  the 
greatest  was  Gordon,  with  whom  Glubb 
Pasha  has  more  than  a  little  in  common: 
he  himself  is  probably  the  last,  certainly 
not  the  least. 

In  his  retirement,  this  Christian  sol¬ 
dier  has  collected  his  impressions  and 
reflections,  and  has  set  them  against  the 
history  of  half-a-century.  He  has  pre¬ 
served  an  excellent  proportion.  This 
book,  therefore,  has  a  double  value. 
First,  it  is  the  only  complete  record  of 
the  history  of  the  Levant  from  1908  to 
1958.  There  have  been  studies  of  Egypt, 
of  Syria,  of  Iraq,  of  Palestine.  But  only 
here,  in  this  book,  is  the  history  of  the 
whole  area  seen  as  one  web — often 
tangled,  with  a  pattern  hard  to  discern, 
but  one  nevertheless.  The  tale  is  told  in 
accurate  detail,  by  one  who  was  actively 
engaged  with  weighty  affairs  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  Britain  and  the 
Arabs  is  thus  as  essential  to  the  student 
of  the  Levant  as  Cromer’s  Modern 
Egypt;  it  carries  the  same  cachet  of 
authority  and  candour. 

But  will  the  students  read  it?  This 
doubt  is  raised  by  the  second  portion 
of  the  book,  in  which  Glubb  Pasha 
analyses  the  astonishing  catastrophe  of 
British  influence  and  honour  in  the 
Levant  during  the  past  ten  years.  There 
we  were,  in  1945,  powerful  and  res¬ 
pected,  from  Benghazi  to  Basra.  During 
the  war,  that  great  cantilever  had  been 


erected,  with  the  Eighth  Army  at  the 
end  of  one  arm  and  Cornwallis  at  the 
end  of  the  other.  What  caused  it  to 
crumple?  Glubb  Pasha’s  analysis  is 
original,  and  convincing.  First,  official 
England  never  understood  nationalism. 
Jewish  nationalism,  or  Zionism  as  it  is 
known,  was  regarded  with  reckless  in¬ 
dulgence,  even  when  it  descended  to 
chicanery  and  crime;  Arab  nationalism 
with  disgust  and  incomprehension.  From 
the  resulting  imbalance  has  resulted  the 
political  vacuum  flask  of  Israel,  and  the 
untold  suffering  and  injustice  inflicted 
on  a  million  Arabs  whom  England  had 
solemnly  undertaken  to  protect. 

Secondly,  Official  England  has  seldom 
taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  how  to 
make  its  ideas  known  and  prevalent  in 
Arab  minds.  How  good  these  chapters 
are — the  ones  towards  the  end  of  the 
book  in  which  the  author  exposes  the 
failure  of  British  policy  to  explain  itself. 
Overall,  England’s  record  is  a  fine  and 
generous  one.  In  the  Levant  as  elsewhere 
we  have  aspired  to  be  traders,  not 
pirates.  Iraq,  Saudi-Arabia,  Syria,  Leba¬ 
non,  Egypt,  Sudan,  Yemen,  Libya — in 
the  creation  of  each  one  of  these 
independent  states  England  has  played  a 
leading  and  beneficent  part.  And  yet,  as 
Sir  John  points  out,  we  have  for  years 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  traduced  as 
‘imperialists’,  ‘colonizers’,  ‘exploiters’ 
and  the  rest.  The  reason  why  many  of 
the  most  intelligent  young  Iraqis 
favoured  Germany  in  1941  was  that,  as 
they  later  frankly  confessed,  England 
was  silent  in  the  face  of  German  slander. 
‘You  never  made  any  answer’,  one  of 
them  said,  ‘so  we  assumed  that  you  had 
none  to  make.’  Even  to  answer  is  not 
enough:  we  must  proclaim  our  aims  and 
our  methods,  positively.  We  must  keep 
the  initiative:  it  is  the  first  rule  of 
politics. 

The  third  point  that  Sir  John  makes  is 
this:  material  progress  does  not  win  the 
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hearts  of  men.  It  is  only  principle  that 
can  do  that.  In  a  region  which  has  fur¬ 
nished  mankind  with  its  three  great 
monotheistic  religions,  this  should  be  a 
truism,  but  it  is  almost  always  disre¬ 
garded.  In  writing  as  he  has  lived,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  thinking  Christian, 
Glubb  Pasha  has  done  a  service  to  all 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
honour  of  their  country  or  the  welfare 
of  the  Levant. 

As  a  record  of  the  past,  this  book  is  of 
unique  and  enduring  value.  As  a  guide 
to  the  future  it  compels  by  its  charity  and 
its  far-sightedness.  Glubb  Pasha  is 
indeed  among  the  prophets.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  will  be  hailed  as  a  Daniel,  not 
mocked  as  a  Cassandra. 

Stewart  Perowne. 


T.  S.  Eliot 

On  Poetry  and  Poets.  T.  S.  Eliot. 
(Faber.  21s.) 

Poetry  and  Morality.  Vincent  Buckley, 
with  an  introduction  by  Basil 
Willey.  (Chatto  and  Windus. 
21s.) 

Mr.  Eliot’s  On  Poetry  and  Poets  was 
published  in  the  summer  of  1957,  Mr. 
Buckley’s  Poetry  and  Morality  this 
spring.  Presumably  however  the  latter 
book  was  completed  before  the  former 
appeared.  This  contained  one  essay  re¬ 
surrected  from  1926  on  Sir  John  Davies, 
and  two  from  the  nineteen-thirties.  Of 
these,  one,  the  paper  on  Milton  con¬ 
tributed  to  Essays  and  Studies  of  the 
English  Association  in  1936,  is  presum¬ 
ably  included  for  purposes  of  compari¬ 
son  with  the  British  Academy  lecture  of 
1947.  The  implication,  confirmed  in  de¬ 
tail  in  more  than  one  place,  is  that  Mr. 
Eliot  has  no  very  high  opinion  of  his  own 
critical  writing  between  Selected  Essays 
(1932)  and  his  lecture  on  Yeats  in  1940. 


After  that  there  is  meat  enough,  on  ‘the 
music  of  poetry’,  on  the  definition  of 
minor  poetry,  and  of  a  classic,  on  poetry 
and  drama,  on  ‘the  three  voices’,  especi¬ 
ally  in  drama,  on  whether  poetry  has  a 
social  function,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
criticism,  as  well  as  on  Milton,  Goethe, 
and  Kipling.  Mr.  Buckley  regrets,  but 
condones,  Mr.  Eliot’s  withdrawal  from 
literary  interests  in  the  nineteen-thirties. 
He  does  not  seem  to  me  to  estimate 
highly  enough  the  quality  of  his  criticism 
in  the  forties  and  fifties,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  literature,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
with  a  purer  concern  for  the  qualities  of 
form  that  can  be  treated  in  a  certain  de¬ 
tachment  from  questions  of  substance. 

Literary  criticism  has  never  been  the 
major  preoccupation  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  life, 
as  it  is  with  Dr.  Leavis,  and  as  it  was,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  primary  concern  of 
Matthew  Arnold.  Mr.  Buckley  considers 
all  three  from  the  standpoint  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  teacher  of  literature,  whose 
Christian  faith  allows  him  to  sympathize 
with  Mr.  Eliot’s  ‘pastoral  concern’,  al¬ 
though  he  seems  to  me  less  than  fair  to 
the  religious  opinions  of  Arnold.  No  one 
holds  these  opinions  nowadays,  and  it  is 
easy  to  poke  fun  at  them,  but  in  his  own 
situation  Arnold  was  saying  something 
of  great  importance  in  a  language  that 
could  be  understood  by  a  large  number 
of  readers.  The  orthodox  were  no  doubt 
irritated  and  repelled,  but  Literature  and 
Dogma  prepared  the  way  for  a  great  deal 
in  modern  Anglican  theology. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Buckley  knows 
what  theology  is  in  Mr.  Eliot’s  sense  of 
the  word.  Hence  his  bewilderment  over 
the  meaning  of  orthodoxy  of  sensibility. 
Mr.  Eliot  has  never  claimed  any  parti¬ 
cular  competence  in  Biblical  exegesis,  or 
in  the  study  of  the  Fathers  or  the  School¬ 
men,  in  any  of  the  subjects  with  which 
the  theological  schools  of  English  (and 
perhaps  Australian)  universities  seem  to 
be  primarily  occupied.  He  is  concerned 


with  a  balanced  view  of  life,  free  from 
distortions  dictated  by  passion,  by  any 
excess  in  emotion,  by  the  personal 
equation,  seeking  impersonality  and 
order  within  a  tradition,  increasingly 
identified  with  the  Christian  tradition. 
This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  morality. 
Reference  to  the  ‘ethical’  orthodoxy  of 
James  Joyce  has  obscured  the  point, 
which  might  have  been  made  much 
clearer  in  the  case  of  Baudelaire,  that  a 
balanced  outlook  and  an  impersonal 
sense  of  values  is  not  incompatible  with 
rebellion — "non  serviam' — or  even  dia¬ 
bolism,  if  only  the  devil  is  known  to  be 
the  devil  and  not  god.  When  Mr.  Eliot 
called  D.  H.  Lawrence  a  heretic,  and 
when  he  attacked  Hardy  in  After  Strange 
Gods,  he  was  not  concerned  with  their 
morals  but  with  their  whole  attitude  to 
life.  Lawrence  at  least  took  his  religious 
attitude  seriously,  and  I  cannot  but  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  theological  attacks  which 
have  been  made  upon  this  by  Mr.  Eliot 
and  others,  not  without  sympathy  and 
appreciation  for  some  aspects  of  it, 
would  have  interested  him  much  more, 
given  him  more  pleasure  and  more 
anger,  than  admiration  or  denigration  of 
his  novels  as  works  of  art. 

Mr.  Buckley  notes,  and  regrets,  a 
certain  failure  in  Dr.  Leavis  to  get  to 
grips  with  the  content  of  Mr.  Eliot’s 
later  poetry.  What  seems  to  me  more 
surprising,  and  more  unfortunate,  is  his 
tendency  to  evade  the  question  of  what 
Lawrence  meant  under  words  that  re¬ 
main  indefinite.  Like  Mr.  Buckley,  he  is 
a  teacher,  concerned  above  all  to  secure 
that  students  read  and  ponder  what  will 
do  them  profit,  and  waste  no  time  on  the 
second  rate,  and  in  this  he  is  like  Arnold. 
Unlike  Arnold,  who  marked  few  papers, 
he  is  also  an  examiner,  who  must  evalu¬ 
ate  everything  in  its  class.  Mr.  Eliot  has 
been  more  concerned  to  see  where  a 
writer  is  going,  both  in  the  present  and 
in  the  past,  to  acquire  some  sense  of 


direction.  Those  who  share  this  concern 
with  him  have  often  indeed  lacked  his 
quality  of  sensitiveness,  but  they  have 
been  less  concerned  to  shepherd  than 
Mr.  Buckley  thinks,  and  more  concerned 
with  the  dangerous  business  of  map¬ 
reading.  They  may  well  be  wise  to  leave 
this  to  a  future  historian. 

George  Every. 


Things  to  Come 

The  Coming  World  Civilization.  W.  E. 

Hocking.  (Allen  &  Unwin.  I65.) 

The  first  two-thirds  of  this  small  book 
is  stiff  reading  but  rewarding;  the  last 
third  is  easier  but  less  rewarding.  ‘In  the 
ripeness  of  years’  Prof.  Hocking  tries  to 
look  into  the  future.  He  brings  to  this  an 
original  mind  and  a  philosopher’s 
training. 

His  first  conclusion  is  ‘that  the  secular 
state  by  itself  is  not  enough  .  .  .  that 
politics  can  no  longer  consider  itself  a 
closed  art — the  state  depends  for  its 
vitality  upon  a  motivation  which  it  can¬ 
not  by  itself  command’.  ‘We  have  taken 
it  for  granted  that  the  state  can  deal  with 
crime  .  .  .  that  it  can  educate  our  young 
.  .  .  that  it  can  make  just  laws,  and 
provide  through  a  responsible  legal  pro¬ 
fession  for  their  due  service  to  the  people. 
We  are  discovering  today,  startled  and 
incredulous,  that  the  state  by  itself  can 
do  none  of  these  things.’  Hence  the  need 
for  a  Church.  ‘It  is  clearly  not  the  destiny 
of  the  secular  state  to  render  the  functions 
of  a  religious  community  superfluous 
(author’s  italics).  On  the  contrary,  with 
the  advance  of  a  technical  civilization,  a 
Church  in  our  broad  sense  .  .  .  becomes 
increasingly  necessary  to  the  vitality  of 
the  state,  its  function  being  to  maintain 
that  integrity  of  motivation  which  the 
state  requires  and  cannot  of  itself 
command.’ 
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Prof.  Hocking  insists  on  the  values  of 
‘modernity’,  though  these  have  their 
dark  side  too.  ‘Modem  man  has  ad¬ 
vanced  into  a  new  degree  of  self-con¬ 
sciousness  or  subjectivity,  which  tends 
to  ripen  into  relativism  and  psycho¬ 
logism,  and  .  .  .  into  a  new  degree  of 
objectivity  conveyed  by  the  scientific 
method  itself,  which  tends  to  ripen  into 
the  .  .  .  stupendous  vision  of  the 
purposeless  universe.’  These  two  aspects 
of  ‘modernity’  are  real  advances,  but 
they  have  become  separated;  hence  the 
split  in  ‘modem’  man.  It  is  the  function 
of  religion  to  heal  this  split.  Christianity 
can  do  this,  ‘but  only  on  two  conditions ; 
one  that  Christianity  in  the  West  should 
recover  its  vitality,  and  reconceive  its 
message,  to  the  extent  of  meeting  in  its 
own  house  the  malaise  of  its  own  off¬ 
spring.  Two,  that  Christianity  can  show 
itself  universal  and  not  “Western”,  and 
therefore  as  belonging — with  as  good  a 
claim  as  that  of  science — to  all  men,  not 
as  something  borrowed  or  imported 
from  outside  but  as  their  own  birth¬ 
right.’ 

Prof.  Hocking’s  treatment  of  other 
faiths  has  a  vagueness  which  I  take  to  be 
a  relic  of  ill  digested  liberalism,  but  he 
says  some  things  that  every  missionary 
ought  to  listen  to — and  are  we  not  all 
missionaries?  Four  years  ago  he  en¬ 
quired  ‘of  a  Japanese  in  Washington 
about  the  present  inclination  of  Japanese 
young  people  in  religion.  He  reported 
that  Buddhism  and  Shinto  were  de¬ 
clining  in  influence,  whereas  Christian¬ 
ity  was  gaining. . . .’  ‘Do  they  then  favour 
the  religion  of  the  recent  enemy?’  ‘No’, 
was  the  answer;  ‘they  favour  Christian¬ 
ity.  But  not  as  the  religion  of  the  enemy. 
As  universal  religion.’ 

If  this  review  is  found  as  obscure  as 
the  book  itself,  I  hope  it  will  still  tempt  a 
few  readers  to  explore  the  pages  of  The 
Coming  World  Civilization  for  them¬ 
selves,  J.  W.  L. 


Jung  and  St.  Paul 

Jung  and  St.  Paul:  A  Study  of  the 
Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith 
and  its  relation  to  the  Concept  of 
Individuation.  David  Cox.  (Long¬ 
mans.  32s.) 

During  the  publication  (which  has 
been  going  on  for  years)  of  the  English 
Collected  Edition  of  all  C.  G.  Jung’s 
amazing  output  of  writings  on  psychic 
disintegration  and  reintegration,  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  works  have  appeared, 
written  by  Christian  thinkers,  dealing 
with  the  impact  of  Jung’s  work  on 
theology,  soteriology  and  the  cure  of 
souls.  This  is  no  wonder;  for  the 
psychologies  of  the  ‘unconscious’, 
of  which  Jung’s  presentation  is  the  most 
compendious,  are  exerting  a  pressure 
upon  religious  thinking  greater  than 
anything  that  has  arisen  since  Darwin¬ 
ism.  From  the  moment  when  medical 
science  discovered  that  purely  psychic 
elements  could  have  important  somatic 
consequences,  a  Jung  was  bound  to 
arrive  sooner  or  later,  starting  from 
the  implication  that  God  is  therefore, 
at  least,  a  ‘psychological  fact’  and 
demonstrating  that  the  scientific  cure  of 
mental  ‘illness’  and  the  religious  libera¬ 
tion  from  ‘sin’  represent  closely  analo¬ 
gous  if  not  identical  realities  of  human 
experience.  Such  a  recognition  of 
religion  by  empirical  science,  exciting 
and  promising  in  its  way,  also  arouses 
all  the  traditional  mistrusts  and  preju¬ 
dices  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other. 
It  is  also  pregnant  with  possibilities  of 
confusion;  for  this  is  an  encounter 
between  two  interpretations  of  the 
human  dilemma  which  converge  from 
widely  different  standpoints,  have  only 
partly  similar  aims,  and  think  in  different 
conceptual  languages. 

When  a  Christian  falls  at  all  under  the 
spell  of  the  venerable  Zurich  master,  it 
is  most  probably  because  this  psychology 
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has  shed  astonishing  gleams  of  light 
upon  his  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and 
his  experience  of  the  faith.  Most  of  all 
do  the  Jungian  analyses  of  the  human 
condition  evoke  recollections  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentile: 
again  and  again  one  is  reminded  of  St. 
Paul,  whose  words  seem  here  sub¬ 
stantiated,  re-inforced,  pointed  to  the 
heart  of  the  reality  that  we  are  living 
today,  yesterday  and  tomorrow. 

And  that  is  why  Mr.  Cox’s  book 
seems  to  me  the  best  account  we  have 
yet  had  of  the  relevance  of  Jung’s 
psychology  to  the  Christian  under¬ 
standing  of  man.  Confronting  Jung 
with  St.  Paul,  he  has  also  centred  the 
whole  problem  at  the  point  of  inter¬ 
section  between  the  worlds  of  the 
psychological  scientist  and  of  the  great 
evangelical  divine.  And,  first  of  all,  he 
has  narrowed  the  issue  between  them  to 
its  terms  of  comparison — i.e.  to  the 
Pauline  concept  of  Justification  by 
Faith,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other.  Individuation  (in  the  Jungian 
sense  of  a  supersession  of  the  '^ego'  by 
the  ‘Self’).  In  doing  this,  Mr.  Cox  has 
made  such  good  use  of  the  technique  of 
our  new  philosophers  that  the  present 
reviewer  feels  grateful,  for  the  first  time, 
to  the  linguistic  analysts. 

To  effect  his  comparison,  however, 
Mr.  Cox  has  to  cope  with  a  preliminary 
difficulty:  the  exact  nature  of  Justifica¬ 
tion  by  Faith  and  its  opposite.  Bondage 
to  Sin,  have  to  be  re-defined  in  manage¬ 
able  terms;  for  these  are  doctrines 
imbedded  in  an  immense  and  not 
always  consistent  exegetical  tradition. 
Mr.  Cox’s  performance  of  this  task, 
which  takes  up  a  good  proportion  of  the 
book  and  includes  references  to  such 
authorities  as  Dodd,  Nygren,  Bult- 
mann,  Taylor,  Niebuhr  and  others, 
cannot  be  easy  reading.  But  here,  again, 
the  doctrines  are  stripped  to  the  essen¬ 
tials  required  for  the  purpose  in  view. 


and  one  feels  that  this  is  done  without 
distortion.  Even  out  of  its  context,  read 
as  a  study  in  itself,  this  exposition  would 
be  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  things  that  need 
continually  to  be  re-thought  in  con¬ 
temporary  terms. 

It  is  the  place  of  Repentance  in 
Justification  doctrine,  as  Mr.  Cox  shows 
us,  that  best  enables  us  to  relate  that 
teaching  to  the  findings  of  analytical 
psychology.  For  what  the  psychologist 
most  clearly  confirms  is  the  deadlock 
in  the  conflict  between  the  ‘good  will’ 
and  the  ‘lower  nature’,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  ‘sin’  is  also  inherent  in  the 
‘good  will’  itself,  so  that  man  is  incap¬ 
able  of  saving  himself  by  his  own 
efforts.  Here  there  are  correspondences 
between  Pauline  doctrine  and  the 
Jungian  findings  that  cannot  possibly 
be  dismissed  as  only  apparent,  still  less 
as  irrelevant.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
still  more  difficult  question  of  the 
relation  between  salvation  by  individua¬ 
tion — in  which  the  '^ego'  becomes  a 
function  of  a  larger,  numinous  subject, 
by  which  it  is  ‘lived’ — and  the  Christian 
soul  when  it  can  profess  that  it  is  lived 
by  Christ.  Mr.  Cox’s  answer  to  this 
amounts  rather  to  a  demonstration  that 
such  a  question  is  bound  to  be  left  partly 
open.  His  more  general  conclusion  about 
the  two  disciplines  is  that,  while  they  are 
incommensurable  in  many  ways,  ‘Jung  is 
concerned  with  the  same  problems  as 
those  with  which  the  Church  has  been 
struggling  since  its  beginning,  that  his 
solutions  are  complementary  rather 
than  contradictory  to  Christian  solu¬ 
tions’  and  may  help  us  ‘to  understand 
Christian  teaching  in  relation  to  the 
problems  and  thought-forms  of  the 
modern  world’. 

At  the  same  time,  Jung’s  writings  con¬ 
tain  a  vast  amount  of  theological 
phenomenology  and  speculation  which, 
if  cultivated  for  its  own  sake — and  it 
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does  not  lack  fascination — could  dis-  understanding  were  presented  to  the  cc 

solve  any  definite  doctrinal  allegiance  home  constituency  from  which  support  >  ui 

into  a  universal  psychosophy,  and  be  came.  It  is  written  from  a  standpoint  d( 

more  likely  to  lead  to  bewilderment  than  which  sees  ‘the  history  of  missions  as  a  bi 

enlightenment,  let  alone  salvation  or  problem  in  the  relationship  between  two  p< 

individuation.  That,  no  doubt,  is  as  basically  different  cultures  ...  the  diffi-  C 

true  of  any  spiritual  philosophy  pursued  culties  involved  in  the  attempt  to  export  tc 

apart  from  the  specific  discipline  to  American  ideology,  whether  it  be  Chris-  c( 

which  it  belongs.  Still,  Jung’s  specula-  tianity  democracy,  or  capitalism.  .  .  .  ,  ai 

tions  have  certainly  extended  into  fields  The  history  of  the  missionary  enterprise  tr 

where  his  opinions  cannot  be  altogether  throws  light  on  the  problems  to  be  met.’  tl 

legitimized  by  his  own  frank  confession  This  is  clearly  one  of  the  crucial  themes 

of  their  subjectivity.  Mr.  Cox  deals  for  Christian  missions — and  indeed  for  o 

faithfully  with  some  of  this  theorizing  any  Church  that  takes  seriously  its  task  it 

which  is  demonstrably  contradictory  or  towards  the  world;  and  it  is  the  more  st 

erroneous.  disappointing  that  the  book  is  in  fact  p 

The  study  is  a  remarkably  compre-  not  a  very  good  one.  S( 

hensive  one.  All  the  main  parallels  and  It  is  in  places  surprisingly  careless  for  n 
divergences  in  question  are  considered,  what  is  a  fairly  elaborate  academic  pro-  tl 

How  much  of  this  psychology  will  duction — especially  in  the  handling  of  f< 

finally  be  established  as  authentic  dis-  non-American  missionary  and  other  w 

covery  and  valued  in  Christian  practice  names.  This  may  be  the  result  of  an  a 

are  points  on  which  it  is  too  early  to  excessive  reliance  on  American  mission-  s 

pronounce.  They  will  be  settled  only  ary  sources,  and  in  particular  the  ’  tl 

by  a  long  theoretical,  as  well  as  prac-  archives  of  the  American  Board  of 

tical  investigation,  to  which  this  book  Corrunissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 

is  a  thoughtful  and  instructive  con-  and  the  files  of  the  Christian  Century. 
tribution.  It  is,  moreover,  a  most  careful  But  can  it  possibly  be  held  that  the 
and  useful  re-statement  of  an  essential  extreme  liberal  wing  of  American  mis- 

doctrine  of  the  Church.  sionary  Protestantism,  which  was  domi- 

Philip  Mairet.  nant  in  the  leadership  of  the  American 
Board  and  influential  in  some  other 

Missionaries  in  China  boards,  was  typical— even  of  the  rank  > 

and  file  of  those  missions  themselves? 
Missionaries,  Chinese,  and  Diplomats:  understand  what 

The  American  Protestant  Mis-  rnakes  missionaries  in  general  tick,  will 

sionary  Movement  in  China,  y^^  gg^  understanding  from  so  un- 
1890-1952.  By  Paul  A.  Varg.  typical  and  so  articulate  a  source?  (For 

(Princeton  University  Press,  matter,  does  the  Christian  Century 

$6.00.  London;  O.U.P.  485.)  represent  —  try  to  represent  —  typical  • 
This  book  is  a  substantial  and  detailed  American  Protestantism?  Surely  one 
study  in  the  aims  and  achievements  of  source  of  its  many  virtues  is  that  it  has  a 
the  Christian  missions,  especially  Ameri-  sharply  defined  point  of  view.) 
can  missions,  in  China,  and  the  changes  Dr.  Varg’s  selectiveness  is  partly  no 
which  the  missionary  effort  underwent  doubt  due  to  non-theological  factors — 

in  the  way  it  conceived  of  its  purpose,  in  his  own  previous  studies  in  U.S.  diplo- 

the  way  it  thought  of  the  Chinese  and  matic  history,  personal  friendships,  i 

their  society,  and  in  the  way  its  aim  and  time,  and  so  on — but  theology  surely 
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comes  in.  The  fact  is  that  he  has  neither 
understanding  nor  sympathy  for  ortho¬ 
dox  Christianity — using  that  term  in  a 
broad  sense  which  would  include  I  sus¬ 
pect  almost  all  readers  of  Frontier. 
Consequently,  he  does  not  get  very  close 
to  understanding  those  whose  lives  were 
consciously  given,  with  whatever  sins 
and  follies  and  unconscious  mixture  of 
motive,  to  the  service  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  Church. 

The  book  is,  therefore,  in  some  danger 
of  being  written  off  among  us,  or  poss¬ 
ibly  used  for  the  purposes  of  internecine 
sectarian  warfare.  It  will  certainly  re¬ 
place  some  of  the  existing  texts  as  a 
source-book  for  the  attack  on  the  use  of 
missions  by  imperialism  which  is  one  of 
the  preoccupations  of  our  Chinese 
fellow-Christians.  And  this  is  one  reason 
why  we  should  take  it  seriously.  There  is 
after  all  a  great  issue  here;  and  there  are 
surely  not  many  who  would  maintain 
that  no  mistakes  were  made  in  China  and 


that  nothing  is  to  be  learned  from  the 
course  of  Christian  history  there.  The 
work  is  not  likely  to  be  done  on  this 
scale  again,  and  we  must  therefore  make 
full  use  of  what  Dr.  Varg  has  provided. 
But  what  he  has  provided  must  be 
treated  critically,  bearing  in  mind  not 
only  his  failures  (as  we  must  judge  them 
to  be)  both  of  method  and  of  presup¬ 
position,  but  also  that  in  any  case  no 
account  of  those  years  in  China  can  even 
approach  completeness  until  we  are  able 
to  work  at  the  question  with  our  Chinese 
friends.  This  leads  me  to  suggest  that  the 
most  fruitful  use  of  this  book  by  mis¬ 
sionaries  (and  generous  mission  boards 
ought  to  make  it  available  in  the  field) 
will  be  in  study  groups  of  missionaries 
and  nationals  in  which  it  is  read  along 
with  parts  of  Panikkar’s  Asia  and 
iVestern  Dominance  or  the  Niyogi 
report  and  anything  that  happens  to  be 
available  about  the  country  in  question. 

David  M.  Paton. 
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